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BETWEEN ISSUES 





THE cover PHOTO of Queen Elizabeth II is unusual for 
several reasons. It is the first photo of a royal sovereign 
on our cover since we adopted our new style two years ago. 
It is also the largest picture of a woman we have ever run, 
and only the second cover photo of a woman alone. We 
have used scenes featuring the fair sex in Bucharest, Los 
Angeles, Leningrad, Cambridge, Mass., Smith College, Bom- 
bay, Brooklyn, Wilmington, Del. and Mexico City——-but we 
are almost ashamed to say which young lady became our 
first cover girl. The lass who made it was fiery Anna Maria 
Caglio, who eleven months ago was the key witness in the 
notorious Montesi scandal. At the time, the case threatened 
to destroy Italy’s anti-Communist coalition, and Miss Caglio 
was the girl who could bust it wide open. The Queen, per- 
haps because she leads such a modest life, has had to come 
second. 

This should not lead our counterparts on the Chicago 
Tribune and other Britain-baiting sheets to imagine that we 
have been snubbing the Commonwealth. In fact, it is some 
what of a tribute to the democracy and fraternal relations 
within that formidable organization that. while the Queen 
has been waiting, we have run cover photos of Winston 
Churchill (three times), Lester Pearson, Daniel Malan, An- 
thony Eden, Aneurin Bevan, Herbert Morrison, Sir Gerald 
Templer and Pandit Nehru. 

We inaugurated our large cover-photo on March 16, 1953, 
after playing around with thumbnail-size shots for almost 
three years. We had heen weighing the change for quite a 
while, but when we made it the event was really worth 
the picture. The photo showed Joseph Stalin, who had just 
died, standing behind Georgi Malenkov, the new Premier. 





Our cover policy since then has been to vary betwee) 
large individual photos and mass scenes, with occasion,| 
group shots thrown in. In 1953, for some reason, we tended 
more toward scenes and group shots; in 1954, more to inj. 
vidual portraits. (We ran 23 single portraits last year, 
contrasted with 11 the year before.) We have had panorm 
views of cities (Detroit, Dresden, Washington), street scene; 
(Guatemala City, Moscow, San José, Vienna, Buenos Air: 
Berlin), photos of schoolrooms, forests, wiretapping equip 
ment, polling places, temples, atomic artillery, Kenya y. 
tives, Indian children, a Rhine boatman, a New York cop 
valescent, an Indonesian farmer. a Japanese fisherman hur 
by atomic radiation. 

The individual and group shots give a pretty fair indie; 
tion of the year’s news. In 1954, for example, the mo 
featured faces were President Eisenhower and Vyachesk: 
Molotov (four times each). Secretary Dulles and Chou fb 
lai (three times), and Pierre Mendés-France and Republica 
Chairman Leonard Hall (twice). All of these make sene 
except the very last, and for that our only excuse is tha 
it was an election year. 

Our cover photos have not. as some magazines’ hav 
served as a jinx: not a single figure on our cover has died 
since we featured him, and only four (Giuseppe Pella, Sa 
ator Joseph McCarthy. Malan and Mendés-France) hav 
lost any power. Senator Paul Douglas went on to re-election 
William Faulkner to a prize-winning new novel, Georg 
Meany and Walter Reuther to a unity agreement, Alger 
Hiss to a parole, and (just last week) Ichiro Hatoyama! 
a major election victory for his new party. Queen Elizabe 
should be in for good fortune. too: 
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GERMAN UNITY 
AND REARMAMENT 


The Challenge of Unification 


By Richard Lowenthal 


Lonpon 
HE MID-JANUARY Soviet declara- 
| a on Germany, offering for 
the first time free all-German elec- 
tions under international supervision 
without insisting on the previous 
formation of an all-German authority 
incorporating representatives of the 
East German puppet regime, has been 
treated by the Western governments 
as an awkward tactical embarrass- 
ment. In fact, it is much more; it is 
a challenge to new strategic thinking 
on the chances of ending the cold 
war in Europe. 

There are two reasons why the 
Western governments are so far in- 
clined to look on the Soviet decla- 
ration as a purely tactical move. 
First, all the evidence of recent years 
~at least since the Soviet statements 
of August 1953 which drew the les- 
sons of the East German June rising 
of the same year—has suggested that 
the Soviet Government feels .it can- 
not really afford free elections in 
Germany, since they would mean 
abandoning the East German Com- 
munist regime, with unforeseeable 
eflects on the other satellites. Most 
Western observers regard the new 
Soviet offer as a mere trick, inspired 
by the hope that the West will turn 
it down and thus take responsibility 
in German eyes for keeping Germany 
permanently divided. They believe 
that, if the Russians are taken at 


their word at a four-power confer- 
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Since World War II, our policy toward Germany has had two 
aims, which time and Soviet attitudes have often made to seem 
contradictory. The first aim is political and ideological: the peace- 
ful reunification of Germany under free institutions. The second 
aim is political and military: the utilization of German man- 
power and industry in the cause of freedom, Behind these lay 
the ultimate “minimum program”: preventing the marriage of 
German industrial power with Soviet armed might, a task which 
George F. Kennan defined as the single most important objective 
of U. S. policy. Far ahead lay the ultimate “maximum program”: 
a reunified democratic Germany with military and political ties 
to the Atlantic alliance. Logically, there were few contradictions, 
but politics is not logic. Ever since Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson proposed West German rearmament, we have actually 
heen haunted by two great dilemmas: 

1. What would we do if the USSR agreed to German unity in 
freedom on the single condition that the reunified Germany 
make no “entangling alliances”? 

2. In rearming the West German Republic, are we sure that 
the military tail will not wag the parliamentary dog? 

The two articles which follow tackle precisely these questions ; 
they present views which are highly individual. Richard Low- 
enthal. now Bonn correspondent of the London Observer, was 
prominent in the German Socialist movement before Hitler. 
Max Brauer was Mayor of Hamburg from 1946 to 1953. 





ence, they will use one or more of 
the half-dozen verbal ambiguities in 
the declaration to get out of their 
seeming new commitment. 

Secondly. the Western powers— 
and the Federal Government in Bonn 


—are by now firmly committed to 
linking West Germany to the Atlantic 
alliance and then negotiating with 
Russia on the basis of a partitioned 
Germany. To reconsider these plans 
now would upset the entire long- 
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range program for Western defense 
in Europe, because a Germany re- 
united with Russia’s consent would 
presumably have to be neutral and 
free from occupying forces of either 
side; it would also leave such a 
Germany, however Western-inclined, 
in a politically independent position 
between East and West. Nobody in 
the West wishes to face the obvious 
military and political risks of such 
a leap into the unknown at this 
stage: hence the inclination to look 
at the Soviet offer merely from the 
tactical angle of how to play it down, 
to evade it, or to unmask it as in- 
sincere. 

Yet, it is highly doubtful that an 
adequate answer to the new Soviet 
offer can be found at all, so long as 
the West confines itself to the tacti- 
cal plane. Already, reports from 
West Germany show that the offer of 
free all-German elections has made a 
deep impression on independent Ger- 
man opinion, even far into the ranks 
of the Government parties. To the 
West Socialist 


which has always held out for four- 


German opposition, 
power negotiations with Russia on 
this subject, even when there was no 
that 
willing, the offer has given a new. 


evidence whatever Russia was 
telling argument. If negotiation is 


now refused, German organized 


labor—for the whole trade-union 
movement is committed to a similar 
attitude—may well pass from _ its 
present Parliamentary opposition to 
the Paris agreements to an attitude 
of non-cooperation which would en- 
tail grave dangers for the creation 
of the future West German army. 
Even apart from that, rejection of 
the Russian offer might leave mil- 
lions of Germans feeling that a real 
chance for restoring the unity of 
had been 
the West; 
and it would not be possible to refute 
this view conclusively if the offer 
had never been put to the test. 


If the West is to avoid these dan- 


their nation in freedom 


arbitrarily rejected by 


gers, an attempt at negotiation must 
be made now; for the Russians have 
convincingly pointed out that, once 





MOLOTOV: STILL HOLDS TRUMP CARD 


the Paris agreements on West Ger- 
man sovereignty and rearmament are 
in force, they may still negotiate 
but no longer about German unity. 
The tactical risk of negotiation be- 
fore ratification could be greatly re- 
duced if the Germans adopted, in 
agreement with the Western powers. 
a procedure of “conditional ratifica- 
tion” with a time limit: The Bundes- 
tag could empower the President to 
deposit the ratification documents in 
a few months’ time, unless the Soviet 
Union had meanwhile bound itself in 
a four-power conference to accept 
free all-German elections according 
to the principles defined in earlier 
resolutions of the Bundestag, as well 
as in repeated proposals by the West- 
ern powers. If the Russian proposal 
was a trick, the negotiations would 
call the bluff and nothing would have 
been lost for the West except a few 
months—a__ trifling compared 
with the risk of a disaffected West 
Germany. 

But what if the Russians should 
really agree to genuine free all-Ger- 
man elections? What if they are so 


loss 


worried about the prospect of a re- 
armed West Germany, allied to the 
West, that they are even prepared 
to sacrifice their East German satel- 
lite in order to prevent it? Admit- 
tedly, the 


probable: but clearly the West can- 


prospect is not very 


not adopt conditional ratification anj 
negotiation with a time limit as , 
tactical solution unless it is prepared, 
if the Russians are willing, to accept 
a positive outcome of the negotia. 
The West “call the 


Russian bluff” if it is bluffing itself, 


tions. cannot 
And the decision to accept and t 
try seriously for a solution on thes 
lines—an independent, — genuineh 
free, and united Germany. not tied 
to the Western alliance—would mea 
adopting an alternative to present 
Western political strategy, not mere 
a tactical move. 

In fact, the present situation shows 
that Western strategy in Europe, w- 
less it is ready to envisage this alter. 
native to its present plans, is still to 
rigid to be successful. Obviously, the 
loss of the West German area for 
the Western land and air force 
would pose grave problems for the 
land defense of Western Europe, but 
the disengagement of both Westen 
and Eastern forces from Germany 
would also give scope for a reductior 
of conventional armaments. The de 
fenses of a united and independent 
Germany, no doubt limited by the 
peace treaty, would form part of the 
effective balance against Russian and 
satellite military predominance it 
Europe, even without an alliance 
with the West: they would merel 
have to be strong enough to prevetl 
overrun — without 


fighting—with the mail 


Germany's being 
serious 
cover for the strategic prize of the 
Ruhr still provided by the deterren! 
of Western bombers unde 
an_ international ofthe 


Locarno type. It would be diffcul 


forces 


guarantee 


to work out an adequate solution 0! 
these lines, but not beyond the wi 
of man. 

There is only one risk again 
which no institutional guaranlé 
could be provided in such a system: 


the risk that an independent, armed 


; . a 
Germany might one day line up 


; 


Russia against the West. It is, ® 
course, this fear which has large! 
dominated Western thinking on 
subject and has led many Wester 
statesmen to accept the prospect “ 
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, permanently partitioned Germany 
s the lesser evil. Yet, it seems to 
se that this view. however seemingly 
yell founded in history, overlooks 
je changed contemporary situation 
of which the Germans are _ thor- 
wghly aware—in which Germany 
wid no longer be the senior or 
qual partner, but only the satellite 
if Russia. 

This view also overlooks the deep 
alf which the last war and the post- 


war experience have created between 
Germans and Russians, and which 
would be even more noticeable in an 
independent Germany of which the 
former Soviet Zone formed a part. 
When all is said, the facts of geogra- 
phy and population in Europe do 
not provide for any adequate bal- 
ance to Russian pressure so long as 
the weight of Germany is missing: 
Any system which seeks to keep Ger- 
many permanently divided and to re- 


place its weight by any other combi- 
nation is inherently artificial and 
unstable. So long as the Russians 
remain determined to prevent Ger- 
man unity, the West must make do 
with the Western part as best it can. 
But it should welcome, not fear, any 
chance for an alternative solution 
which, however unknown and risky 
at first sight, would ultimately be 
with the nature of 


more in tune 


things. 


For a German Citizens Army 


by Max Brauer 


“There are dominant forces in a 
lmocracy, but no force is so domi- 
unt as to compel others to do its 
vil. Democracy means adjustment 
the will and interests of others 
who are linked with us in a commu- 
nity of common destiny. No one can 
tave his way completely in a democ- 
icy.’—Reinhold Niebuhr. 


om now is West Germany be- 


ginning to discuss the problem 


{how the country’s future military 
lorce is to be created and what its 
The 


practice of “leaving military matters 


mature is to be. old German 
o military men” is apparently still 
ery much alive. The Government 
tas thus far left the problem en- 
lily to the “experts.” i.e., to sol- 
liers; while the Socialist Opposition 
las also ignored the subject—evi- 
ently fearing that any discussion of 
letails of the proposed army would 
‘uggest a weakening in their opposi- 
‘ion to the whole project. The form 
which this army is to take, however, 
$a matter of vital importance for 
the German people. 

There is no question that German 
‘armament, as embodied in the 
‘“ndon and Paris Agreements, will 
md all hope of German reunification 
ra long time to come: the Russians 
we not likely to yield an inch of 
‘erman soil once West Germany is 
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rearmed. But it is not enough to 
issue warnings about the dangers at 
a time when enabling legislation set- 
ting up the new army is already 


being prepared. Those who have 
misgivings about the present plan 


must work out a positive program 


BRAUER: URGES SWISS-TYPE FORCE 


designed to minimize the political 
dangers arising within Germany as 
a result of rearmament and, at the 
same time, to prevent final blocking 
of the road to reunification. 
Without power, of course, no na- 
tion can exist; every nation must be 
able to maintain law and order at 


home and defend itself against ag- 
gression from outside. In the years 
before World War I, Germany main- 
tained a large standing army. The 
Army—hence power—was in the 
hands of the ruling classes. The re- 
sults are now familiar to everyone. 
The post-Versailles Reichswehr was 
limited to 100,000 men by the Allies 
in order to make German aggression 
impossible. But the Allies were not 
overly concerned about developing 
democracy in Germany; and _ the 
Reichswehr, together with its an- 
nexes, the “black Reichswehr” and 
the semi-military Stahlhelm, was 
largely responsible for the destruc- 
tion of the Weimar Republic. The 
British John Wheeler- 


Bennett is right in characterizing 


historian 


Germany’s development under the 
Empire and Weimar in these words: 
“In Germany the Army had a state, 
but the state did not have the Army.” 

Obviously, then, what is needed is 
neither a new Reichswehr nor revival 
of the pre-World War I conscription. 
Nor can security within a country 
be provided by political groups; the 
so-called citizens’ defense organiza- 
tions, created and financed by vari- 
ous political parties under the Wei- 
mar Republic, should not be revived, 
The answer to Germany’s security 
problem is to form a people’s army 
or militia on the Swiss model. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





GERMANY 


CONTINUED 


With a militia which could be 
called up on very short notice, Ger- 
many’s democratic form of govern- 
ment could be safeguarded against 
any extremist assault, whether from 
the Right or from the Left. Of 
course, the militia, like any army, 
would need a full-time “cadre” of 


But 


would not be in a position to turn 


instructors. these instructors 
the citizen-in-uniform into an instru- 
ment for their own political plans. 
The citizen would remain a citizen, 
even during the short period when 
he was undergoing training. 

A militia is also the best solution 
from the foreign-policy standpoint. 


even less training than the Swiss 
militia. It is also wrong to suppose 
that modern tanks, jet planes and 
atomic weapons have eliminated the 
need for large armies. The wars in 
Korea and Indo-China made it plain 
that jet fighters and tanks alone can- 
not conquer a country. 

The 


give the West German 


existence of a militia will 
population a 
much greater feeling of security 
against attack from the East. For 
even if Soviet troops should break 
through, their rear would be threat- 
ened by millions of trained militia- 
men, who could harry the enemy’s 


communications lines far more effec- 





selection committees” cannot be 
counted on to pick officers who vill 
remain faithful servants of deme. 
racy and will respect the citizen wher 
they deal with the soldier. Thex 
committees are certain to be an eve, 
greater failure than the old denazif. 
cation boards. 

German rearmament as now pro- 
jected will also pose a serious threat 
to the people’s standard of living. 
This cannot be avoided if, as antici. 
pated, the initial outfitting alone of 
the new army costs $10 billion. 

Finally, implementation of the 
present rearmament plan will make 
the reunificatior 


issue of German 


os ee 


‘THE REICHSWEHR WAS LARGELY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC’: Left, VON SEECK, 
ITS GUIDING GENIUS; Right, VON FRITSCH, VON BLOMBERG AND LUDENDORFF AFTER THE NAZI TRIUMPH 


Moscow has announced that it will 
refuse to discuss German reunifica- 
once the London and Paris 
Agreements are ratified. The Rus- 
sians know, however, that a militia 
is not an instrument of aggression; 
and many of their present legitimate 

as opposed to propaganda—fears 
will be quieted if this plan is adopted. 

Any question as to whether a 
militia has military value in our 
technological age should be resolved 
by the example of Switzerland, which 
can call up 800,000 men within 24 
hours. Moreover, the United States 
and Canada sent troops to the front 
in two world wars which had had 


tion 


tively than ordinary guerrillas. This 
would, of course, mean greater 
strength for the whole Western alli- 
ance in the event of aggression. 
The West German Government, of 
course, contends that there is nothing 
to fear from the present rearmament 
plan, because the new army, unlike 
German armies in the past, will be 
free of “Prussianism” and the tradi- 
tion of blind obedience. But these 
are empty promises. Easing of the 
military regime and permission to 
wear civilian clothes on leave will 
change nothing fundamental; before 
long, the same old militarists will 
take over. And the so-called “officers’ 


more than ever a permanent irritat! 
in international affairs; and, mos 
important of all, it may close the 
last doors to a possible negotiated 
peace between East and West. 4s 
Lewis Mumford has pointed tt 
atomic war would mean the destruc: 
tion of civilization, while appea 
ment would also mean ruin. It # 
clearly essential to find an alter 
tive to these twin evils of atom 
war and surrender. I believe that the 
militia proposal outlined above woul! 
guarantee German security, both it 
ternal and external, while helping ” 
ease tension between the world’s 
great power blocs. 
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West GERMANY SENDS 


SIGNIFICANT reshuffling is cur- 
A rently taking place in West 
Germany’s diplomatic service. The 
new German Ambassador in London 
is Hans Heinrich Hervath von Bit- 
tenfeld, until recently Chief of Proto- 
col of the Bonn Federal Government. 
In Paris, Dr. Vollrath Freiherr von 
Maltzan is taking over. Both men are 
career diplomats. G. F. Duckwitz, 
present German Consul in Helsinki, 
is being transferred to Copenhagen. 
He is the man who gave the late Dan- 
ish Prime Minister Hans Hedtoft the 


‘timely warning that the Nazis were 


planning to deport Denmark’s Jews, 


) whereupon Hedtoft and Duckwitz 


assembled a fleet of fishing boats 
which ferried the intended victims 
to Sweden under cover of darkness. 
Perhaps the most important new 
appointment involves Felix von 
Eckardt, Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s former chief and a 
thoroughgoing anti-Nazi. He will be- 
come West German observer at the 
United Nations, with the rank of 
ambassador. To visiting American 
hewspapermen 


press 


Felix 
Eckardt was a familiar figure, as 
he headed the vast Federal press 
service housed in a former infantry 
barracks in the Ermekeil Strasse. 
Few high-ranking German civil 
servants have a journalistic back- 
ground; Eckardt is one of them. His 
grandfather, Julius von Eckardt, was 
editor-in-chief of one of the oldest 
German dailies, the Grenzbote, and 
his father directed such respected 


in Bonn, von 


newspapers as Miinchener Neueste 


Vachrichten and Hamburger Frem- 








ee Grorce edits the New York 
verman-language newspaper Aufbau. 
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A LIBERAL TO THE UN 


A portrait of Felix von Eckardt 


By Manfred George 


denblatt. Felix von Eckardt, now 52, 
was born in Berlin, raised in Ham- 
burg, and served three years with 
the Prussian Cadet Corps, the equiv- 
alent of West Point. But he had no 
military inclinations. Following the 
family tradition. he. too, became a 
newspaperman. I shared an office 
with Eckardt at the Ullstein Publish- 
ing House in pre-Hitler days and 
even then appreciated his sound grasp 
of history and politics. 

Eckardt has always been a man of 
liberal and unorthodox views, alert 
to the philosophical and social impli- 
cations in contemporary politics. 
deeply devoted to literature, the thea- 
ter and fine arts, and anxious to pre- 
serve his intellectual independence. 
Nevertheless, he finally yielded to his 
family’s strong desire and entered 
the diplomatic service. In 1929, he 
was appointed press attaché of the 
German Embassy in Brussels. 

It was a short-lived career. When 
Hitler came to power in 1933, Eck- 
ardt picked up his hat, put on his 
gloves, reached for his walking stick. 
and resigned in disgust. When I met 
him again after the war, he told me 
what happened to him in the interim: 
He wrote twenty-odd film scenarios 
—from thrillers to musical comedies 

and with the proceeds bought an 
Mecklenburg. 
started breeding race horses. When 
he fled to the 
West. Then. in the process of re- 


estate in where he 


the Russians came. 


organizing the German press, the 
American authorities licensed him to 
resume publication of the eminently 
respectable Weser Kurier in Bremen, 
which he directed until 1952, when 
he was made head of the Federal 
Press Information Department. 


His office, which | repeatedly vis- 
ited during my postwar trips to Ger- 
many, was oddly revealing of the 
man who worked in it. Where else 
among German bureaucrats would 
one find a room with several large 
aquariums containing tropical fish, 
or a Brazilian toucan named Ramses, 
a bird with an enormous beak that 
would on occasion shatter the sol- 
emnity of press conferences with its 
irreverent gurgling noises? But the 
truly remarkable thing was that 
Eckardt could cope with Chancellor 
Adenauer on his own terms. 

This was regarded as an unequaled 
feat of intellectual acrobatics, for 
Dr. Adenauer is not an easy man to 
work with. He drives his staff un- 
mercifully. He is prone to sudden 
autocratic decisions, thus confound- 
ing his ministerial advisers and up- 
setting their most subtle conceptions. 
He can be quite ruthless in his do- 
mestic policies and is ready without 
batting an eyelid to disavow his sub- 
ordinates if it suits his purposes. 

Even Eckardt occasionally showed 
signs of strain. Before he accepted 
the job, five of his predecessors had 
either stumbled or collapsed, but 
Eckardt rode out the course. In him 
Adenauer found a man of such con- 
summate political and diplomatic 
skill that der Alte became more or 
less resigned to his adviser. An in- 
nate superiority, combined with a 
peerless knowledge of the internatio- 
nal press and a rare moral courage. 
helped Eckardt to deal with the 
Chancellor—even to the point of tell- 
ing him unpleasant truths. 

With Eckardt now arriving at the 
East River, the West German Fed- 
eral Republic will be represented at 
the UN by a cosmopolitan personal- 
ity. a tactful negotiator whom the 
atmosphere of international confer- 
ences fits like a glove. In a sense, he 
resembles Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold: Eckardt, too, is a 
diplomat. a liberal, a raconteur of 
wit and charm, and an ambassador 
of good will who treasures the United 
Nations’ ideal of universal peace and 
cannot help but live up to it. 













HE SIMULTANEOUS arrival of ugly 
slum conditions and a large 


Man- 


once 


Puerto Rican population in 
West Side, 


consisted of reasonably 


hattan’s which 

respectable 
lower-middle-class neighborhoods, 
has created a curious psychological 
this 


promises to have a longer life and 


situation. Moreover. situation 
than 


the Puerto Rican difficulties caused 


more unhappy consequences 


by bad living conditions, poor 
schools and unscrupulous employers. 

For years, the relative cheapness 
of apartments in the area from Co- 
lumbus Circle to Columbia Univer- 
sity has made that part of town the 


for Co- 


lumbia students and faculty, and for 


favorite residential section 
those in the lower echelons of the 
publishing houses, periodical staffs 
and advertising agencies. Now these 
people are caught between the im- 
mediate evidence of their eyes, ears 
and noses, and an intellectual predi- 
lection against the kind of generali- 
zation that breeds prejudice. 

The 
taken shape over many a cup of 
coffee talk party, 
where the concerns of literature, poli- 


nature of the dilemma has 


and at many a 
tics and gossip have given way to 
conversation about increasing slum 
conditions. Resentment is always 
stirred by the garbage, broken fur- 
niture, tin cans, rags and paper that 
turn the streets into obstacle courses. 
Rationally, one knows that these are 
the results of an inevitable what’s- 
the-use feeling which follows over- 
crowding, coupled in this case with 
insufficient knowledge of sanitation. 
But emotionally it is easy just to 
blame the Puerto Ricans. 


New York's Puerto Rican 






By Gerald Weales 


A look at some of the streets on 
East Side. 


Puerto Rican population is small or 


the Lower where the 


non-existent, confirms the fact that 
carelessness is a product of tow 
many people in too small a space 
and not of a particular national 


group. If a man lives in the West 





N.Y. SLUMS: 


BIRTH OF PREJUDICE 


Nineties, however, his attention is 
focused on his immediate surround- 
ings. He cannot help asking why liv- 
ing six in a room precludes putting 
garbage in a trash can where the 
collectors can easily get it. Since the 
garbage appeared together with the 
Puerto Ricans, he fights a losing 


Dilemma 





fight within his own mind and end 
with the suspicion that Puerto Ricag 
just like living this way. 

The transition in thinking is no 
as simple or quick as it may sound, 
Most of these people would consider 





themselves liberals, at least wher 
racial, religious and national prejp 
dices are concerned. Most of then 
are forced to preface every state 
ment of distaste with a long apologi: 
One Columbia professor, explaining 
why he was moving out of the neigh 
borhood. began, “Of course, | kno 
the Puerto Ricans are terribly «- 
ploited, but. . . .” As he made the 
comment, he knew he was speaking 
the truth, yet he was probably haut 
ed by the memory of past indignation 
at people who said, “Of course, som 
of my best friends are... .” 

If this is the situation among th 
scattered intellectual population ¢ 
the Upper West Side—often ma 
and women who have come to Ne 
York to escape being molded }j 
a particular society—how mud 
stronger the reaction must be amo 
the more solid neighborhood grou 
—for instance, the Irish and i 
Jews 

The Irish bars that line Columbe 
and Amsterdam Avenues, once soi! 
centers for the men and some ¢ 
the women in the Irish neighbor 
their testimon': 


Many of them now stand empty, ™ 


hoods, offer own 
fading names on the windows #® 
the tattered awnings _ proclaimilf 
that many of the Irish are mov 
out. The bars that remain # 
split between the old clientele ® 
the new, one establishment file 
with Puerto Ricans, the next 


The New Lesa 
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ie Irish. There are muttered slurs, 
ike the word “spick,” hissed out in 
wget and ignorance as “nigger” and 


tke’ so often were in earlier years. 


nd ends 


» Ricang 


y 1S nol 


y sound, 
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Leode 


ind there are evidences of violence 
_like the teen-age Puerto Rican 
wy whom I saw doubled up in pain 
» the sidewalk before a Columbus 
\yenue bar, surrounded by a group 
sho strangely could not tell the po- 
jeman what had happened. 

With the Jewish community, the 
woblem is somewhat different. Since 
mst of its members are in a higher 
come group than the Irish, they 
m soften their distaste by keeping 
igreater distance; also, many have 
intimate knowledge of the effects of 
gejudice. The majority live farther 
vst, toward Riverside Drive, or else 
dmg Central Park West. But many 
i the more expensive apartment 
wuses stand lonely in a row of 
ownstones, restricted havens whose 
rlkept interiors cannot mask the 
wighborhood decay. 

The sanctuary of the Broadway 
rtaurants, like Steinberg’s or the 
lip Toe Inn, which have not been 
waded by the Puerto Ricans as the 
lish bars have, is only a temporary 
ne; the patrons have to go down 
back 


» their homes. The closed butcher 


le crowded streets to get 
ops and bake shops on Amsterdam 
nd Columbus, the vacancy signs on 
wme of the apartment houses, par- 
ticularly the co-ops (witness the end- 
*’ advertisements for Schwab 
House) , that the 


opulation, too, is heading for the 


indicate Jewish 
pper East Side or. more probably, 
the suburbs. 

This is not just a problem for 
ntellectuals, whose guilty distress is 


most vocal, or for the Irish and 


3, who happen to represent the 
‘Tgest population groups. aside from 
he Puerto Ricans, in that part of 
Manhattan, Anyone not Puerto 
ican is likely to feel the need to fix 
‘ame for the unpleasant conditions. 
‘he fact that the slums came with 
% Puerto Ricans heightened. of 
curse, by the difference in language 


and, of 


ten, in appearance—has made 
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easier the focusing of anger and dis- 
approval. 

Even if the hoped-for assimilation 
takes place in fifty years, a psycho- 
logical groundwork for prejudice 
will have been laid that will be diffi- 
cult to destroy. The sociologists and 
historians, busy defining the origins 
of Negro prejudice in this country, 
hope to find solutions in the causes. 
With the Puerto Ricans, we are in 


on the birth of a prejudice, can see 
it forming day by day around us, 
know why it has come and that it 
is born of the usual mixture of 
half-truths and irrationality—but we 
seem helpless to do anything about 
it. Right now, perhaps, it is a matter 
of garbage; but in ten, twenty or 
thirty years, when the garbage has 
been safely hauled, the results will 
probably still plague New York. 


Will Massachusetts 
Learn from Prison Siege? 


By Courtney R. Sheldon 


BosToNn 
HOSE WHO EXPECT sweeping re- 
forms in Massachusetts’s penal 
system as a logical aftermath of the 
recent Charlestown prison siege are 
well advised either (1) to organize 
an intensive campaign to inform the 
public of progressive penology pro- 
grams in other states, or (2) to re- 
sign themselves to the ultimate pig- 
eonholing of the forthcoming report 
by Governor Christian Herter’s 
special commission investigating Bay 
State prisons. 
There are two main schools of 
thought on how to handle prisoners 
in Massachusetts. One view—appar- 
ently held by the majority of state 
officials—is that the overriding pur- 
pose of prisons is to make the inmate 
suffer to the point where he will be 
deterred from criminal activity in 
the future. Another group feels that 
prison discipline should achieve in- 
dividual reformation by giving the 
prisoner some hope of re-entering 
society as a member in good stand- 
ing. There is less emphasis here on 
severe and prolonged punishment. 
and more stress on fitting the indi- 
vidual to earn a lawful livelihood in 
the future. 
The 


latter viewpoint has penetrated the 


limited extent to which the 


public consciousness is to be seen in 


the reaction to incidents surround- 
ing the Charlestown affair. Four 
hardened criminals unsuccessfully. 
sought to break out. They then holed 
up in a solitary-confinement section, 
holding five guards as_ hostages. 
Threats and pleas by public officials 
were unavailing. Finally, the four 
convicts, all lifers or serving the 
equivalent of life sentences, named 
a seven-man citizens’ committee 
which they said they would deal with. 

This committee eventually con- 
vinced the convicts of the fruitless- 
ness of their siege. Impressed by 
some of the penal conditions de- 
scribed by the convicts, it also prom- 
ised to use its influence to improve 
the lot of all prisoners. No deals 
were made. The end of the incident 
creditable, in view of earlier 
that the 


to shoot their way out. There was 


was 
fears convicts might try 
countrywide praise for the manner 
in which the committee handled the 
affair. 

In Massachusetts. the climate was 
different. State officials—like Attor- 
Fingold, 


ney General George F. 


whose stomping about and _ harsh 
threats of reprisals had done no one 
any good—were the first to cast a 
stone. They began to talk of what 
they described as the “maudlin sen- 
timent” displayed by those who sug- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MASSACHUSETTS conser 


gested holding out “some hope” to 
This kind of talk is 


one reason why it is difficult to 


the convicts. 


achieve any progressive reform in 
Massachusetts. 

There are few in public office or 
public life who are willing to fight 
aggressively for prison reform. One 
who has is Dr. Miriam Van Waters, 
Superintendent of the Framingham 
Reformatory for Women. She was 
haled before a state commission, and, 
although she was vindicated in her 
humane program at Framingham, 
her effectiveness is still limited by 
laws adverse to progressive penology. 

Intensive competition for sensa- 
tional headlines among Boston news- 


GOVERNOR HERTER: KEEPS SILENT 


papers has not helped, either. Few 
people know about the cases where 
reform and parole have worked, but 
everyone knows about the compara- 
tively few cases where trust in pris- 
oners has been misplaced. 

The prison commission appointed 
by Governor Herter, who has other- 
wise been silent on the issue, will 
not lack for ammunition to make the 
same points that previous commis- 
sions have made. Far-reaching re- 
forms will come in time, but it is 
unlikely that they will be achieved 
this time unless the public is thor- 
oughly exposed to the values of 
modern penology. 
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Minneapolis Men Pay fer 


Industrial Carelessness 


By Sam Romer 


MINNEAPOLIS 
N EMERGENCY repair crew was 
A at work on a Monday morning 
in a linseed-oil extraction plant in 
The itself—-an 
automatic unit used to drain the oil 
from crushed flaxseed—had 
closed down 
Thursday. 
The process used in linseed-oil ex- 
traction is admittedly 
Hexane gas, a high-explosive heavy 


Minneapolis. plant 


been 


since the previous 


dangerous. 


vapor, is spread over the grain to 
squeeze out the oil. But the $500,000. 
year-old plant had been built by 
Cargill, Inc. to minimize the danger 
of explosion: safety devices were 
sealed in to absorb the gases while 
it was in operation. 

However, the plant had been un- 
sealed when it was shut down for 
repair. It was left idle for a day to 
let the gases evaporate: then the 
repair crews went in. It was quickly 
apparent was still 
around, and the men wore gas masks 


that the hexane 


to keep from breathing the fumes. 
The gases were so heavy that. on 
Sunday night, two of the workers 
had to be led from the plant because 
they had inadvertently breathed the 
fumes. But the work continued until 
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10 a.m. Monday morning. Sudden) 
a spark ignited the gases. The resu| 
ing explosion left the building ; 
shell, shattering the corrugated shee 
metal which formed the structur’: 
siding. Three of the workmen nj 
raculously escaped injury; twebe 
others were burned, four of then 
critically. Two others died. 

It was later learned that the Mir 
neapolis Fire Department, whi 
regularly checked the plant while 
was in operation, was not notifie 
of the shut-down for repairs. Fir 
prevention experts had no opporte 
nity to insure proper precautios 
against an accident. After the bla: 
it was obvious that there had be 
none of the “adequate, continuo 
which would seem : 
basic safety requirement for this kiv 


ventilation” 


of work. On the scene, too, firene 
discovered steel _—_ tools—wrenche 
a scoop shovel, a chisel and a he 
They were there despite a notit 
posted on a bulletin board orderit 
that only tools made of bronze « 
brass (which do not produce sparis 
be used—mute testimony to carele 
ness and lack of supervision. 

Because two men died and fv 
others suffered horrible burns. # 
aroused city started talking ab 
industrial safety. The sacrifice ™ 
not have been altogether futile. ' 
the explosion dramatized for lai 
spokesmen in the Minnesota Legist 
ture the inadequate benefits provid 
by the state workmen’s-compensati 
law. But from the blaring headli 
and the news pictures of the dest 
and injured rose a question whi? 
often occurs to those who waleh® 
dustrial progress: 

Does the capitalist really take ® 
the risk? 
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Finland 


By Austin Goodrich 
CBS News Correspondent 


Survives Mikoyan 


Still independent despite economic pressure 


STOCKHOLM 
NE OF the most glaring failures 
behind the dismissal of Anas- 
tas Mikoyan as Soviet Minister of 
Trade was Finland. After the second 
Soviet attempt to conquer Finland 
by force of arms came to an end in 
1944, the Kremlin adopted a policy 
of economic warfare aimed at crush- 
ing Finnish independence. Economic 
warrior Mikoyan appeared to hold 
all the cards. Finland had lost an 
estimated 13 per cent of her national 
wealth and 7 per cent of her labor 
force in the wars. The reparations 
payments to be paid to the Soviet 
Union over a six-year period repre- 
sented 10 per cent of the Finnish 
national income, and served to divert 
the bulk of Finland’s normal trade 
from West to East. Ineligible for 
UN membership, Finland could not 
appeal to that body for help. Yet. 
today Finnish independence. both 
tconomic and political, looks strong- 
er than at any time since the war. 
Mikoyan had failed to beat Finland 
into submission by 
nomic warfare. 

How did this happen? Shortly 
alter the Soviet coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Stalin sent a letter to Finnish 
President Paasikivi suggesting nego- 
lations for a mutual-assistance 
treaty. But Finnish diplomats would 
hot agree to the same type of pact 
which earlier had legalized Soviet 
military control over Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. The Russo- 
Finnish treaty establishes that mili- 
lary cooperation between the signa- 
tories can take place only if both 
‘ides agree that a threat to Finnish 
‘curity exists. 


means of eco- 
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The next Soviet bid preceded the 
general elections of 1948. Mikoyan 
Union 


announced that the Soviet 


would, out of the goodness of its 
heart, cut the remaining reparations 
in half (thus lowering the total by 
This 


aimed at making political capital 


about one-quarter). move. 
for the pro-Soviet People’s Demo- 
cratic party, didn’t work either. Just 
before the elections, Paasikivi, act- 
ing on the advice of the Diet, re- 
moved the Communist Minister of 
Interior. Yrj6 Leino, and thereby 
assured free elections. The People’s 
third of 


their Parliamentary strength in the 


Democrats lost almost a 


elections and were thrown out of 
the coalition government for the first 
time since the war. They have not 
returned since. 

Last spring, Soviet trade adminis- 
trators. under Mikoyan’s guidance. 
attempted to get a Finnish trade 
delegation in Moscow to append 
a political declaration to a five- 
vear bilateral trade agreement which 
would virtually bind Finnish foreign 
policy to the lines set forth by the 
Kremlin. In the 


end, the Finns 


agreed to a_ watered-down pro- 
nouncement which only stated the 
two countries’ support for European 
security under “the principles of the 
United Nations.” 


When. last 


bid for an all-European security con- 


summer, the Soviets 
ference, Finland answered yes, on 
the condition that a majority of 
other European states also attended. 
The Finns knew full well that this 
would not be the case. 

A few months ago, Mikoyan per- 
sonally visited Finland and, before 


he left, agreed to grant the little 
country (four million inhabitants) 
a gold Joan. This might have been 
expected to constitute another lever 
for influencing Finnish policy. In- 
stead, a Finnish trade delegation ne- 
gotiated an incredibly favorable one- 
year trade agreement which lowered 
the total level of trade between the 
two countries and required the So- 
viet Union to pay for part of her 
Finnish imports in dollars. At almost 
the same time, Finland signed a 
trade pact in London which, for the 
first time since the war, made Great 
Britain Finland’s largest single trade 
partner, pushing the USSR into sec- 
ond rank. 

In addition to these headline tri- 
umphs of Finnish tenacity, the past 
few years have seen a life-and-death 
struggle in the trade unions. The 
People’s Democrats have openly vied 
for support with the threat that they 
are the only ones who can success- 
fully deal with Moscow, that other- 
wise Mikoyan & Company might 
decide to turn off the spigot of trade, 
thereby creating mass unemployment 
in certain branches of the economy. 
The Social Democrats have answered 
with a patriotic appeal which has 
taken hold. The result is that, for the 
time being at least, the Communists 
have been ousted from nearly all the 
key unions and the important Cen- 
tral Federation of Trade Unions rests 
firmly in Social Democratic hands. 

Another behind-the-scenes develop- 
ment embarrassing to Mikoyan was 
the failure of Soviet-operated indus- 
tries in Finland, culminating in the 
sale during the past year of over 
half these plants to Finnish nationals. 
Furthermore, many of the remaining 
Russian plants, taken over from the 
Germans in 1944, are losing money. 
The reasons for this failure are mani- 
fold. To mention just two: The So- 
viet administrations of the plants 
consistently refused to plow back 
profits; and they insisted on replac- 
ing able non-Communist workers 
and functionaries with not-so-able 
political reliables. The labor turn- 
over was astounding in these plants, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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the morale low, production down far 
below prewar levels. 

What is the outlook in the post- 
Mikoyan years to come? Many Finns 
are frankly apprehensive. With Mi- 
koyan, they knew what they had, 
and, being human, they preferred a 
known evil to an unknown one. If 
the new bosses in the Kremlin now 
deem Mikoyan’s policy a failure, 
does this mean a harder application 


of the screws by his successor? 


The commercial screws, though not 
as potent as six years ago, still exist. 
The machine and shipbuilding in- 
dustries (expanded to meet repara- 
tions deliveries to the point where 
they now employ some 80,000 work- 
ers) are still largely uncompetitive 
on Western markets and, therefore, 
dependent on Soviet orders. The 
People’s Democrats are still one of 
the better organized and financed 
parties in Europe. (They own and 


operate a number of their own small. 
scale industries and shops.) The 
Government is still unstable because 
of economic strife between the two 
major parties, the Agrarians and 
Social Democrats. 

Still, if the situation of Finnish 
independence is fraught with danger 
today, it is much more secure than 
when Anastas Mikoyan started his 
economic 


unsuccessful warfare a 


decade ago. 





C1IO-AFL 


At their unity meeting in Miami last 
month, America’s two great labor 
federations adopted a joint resolution 
problems. 


on international labor 


Here is its text: 


HERE Is no AFL point of view 
fe CIO point of view as far 
as free trade-unionism and the strug- 
gle for freedom and peace are con- 
cerned. There is an American labor 
point of view, which seeks a con- 
structive approach to build the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions into a more effective and 
dynamic international instrumental- 
ity in free labor’s continuing strug- 
gle for higher living standards. 
greater freedom and respect for basic 
human rights, and world peace. 

We are working together with free 
trade-union organizations to achieve 
higher living standards in the eco- 
nomically less developed countries as 
well as in those countries where ir- 
responsible and profit-hungry em- 
ployers seek to prevent the establish- 
ment and growth of free trade 
unions. 

We are working together with free 
trade-union movements throughout 
the world to weld a front of resist- 
ance against the most dangerous 
enemy of free labor. the worldwide 
Communist conspiracy. as well as the 
other 


nationalist-fascist groups in 


parts of the world. 
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tand on World Policy 


American labor is proud of its 
support of free trade unions in such 
colonial countries as Tunisia and 
Morocco, whose aspirations and al- 
legiance to the cause of freedom 
stand in shining contrast to the 
shabby colonialist policies of French 
imperialism. American labor has 
consistently supported the concept of 
technical and economic aid for the 
less developed countries in Asia and 
Africa, and we call for further ef- 
fective aid in these areas. 

On the home front, we oppose re- 
duction in our national armaments 
and weakening of our national 
strength just as we oppose the Ad- 
ministration’s failure to provide for 
an adequate economic-aid program 
to the friendly peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

The Fourth World Congress of 
the ICFTU, May 20 in 


Vienna, comes at a crucial moment 


opening 


for the future of world peace. It is 


worth noting that Vienna is the 
headquarters of the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
over the protests of the Austrian 
people. who are powerless, in the 
face of Soviet military force. to expel 
this international espionage network 
from Austria. 


Communist tragically 


aggressors, 
or 


abetted by isolationists here and 
abroad, are. by bluster, threats and 


actual shooting, pursuing their ambi- 


tions for world domination. We op- 
pose with equal vigor those who, 
consciously or unconsciously, give 
aid and comfort to the Communists 
by advocating preventive war. We 
say now that for free labor there 
can be no compromise at home or 
with a 


abroad conspiracy which 


openly seeks the enslavement of 
workers in the free world just as it 
has for the moment enslaved work- 
ers in countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. Communism is the mortal 
foe of working people whether in 
East or West Germany or in Com 
munist China. Free labor must not 
sit silent while the lives and hopes of 
workers are bargained and appeased 
away in the name of a peace which 
is no peace. 

American labor pledges its infl 
ence, strength and resources to work 
toward a militant trade-union move 
ment in our own hemisphere and 
against those military dictatorship: 
which have imposed authoritaria 
regimes on their peoples. We pledg 
our help to workers who have bee 
subjugated by Communist totalitar’ 
anism. and we say to them that their 
day of liberation will come. We 
pledge our help to workers sufferint 


from colonialist exploitation. We 


express our faith in the | nited Ne 


tions and favor strengthening this 


world agency as an instrument f 


achieving world peace. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Progress Report 
On De-segregation 


BOHN 


T WAS ten months ago that the 
dl Court handed down its 
antisegregation decision. Since that 
day in May, there has probably been 
more vigorous discussion in this 
country than at any time since the 
Civil War. We have heard 


about states, cities and 


news 
counties 
where honest and, in many cases, 
well-devised efforts are being made 
to comply with the decision. From 
some states, on the other hand, have 
come violent expressions of opinion 
against the decision and reports of 
legislative steps to frustrate it. Dur- 
ing the last few months, however, the 
debate has seemed to wear itself out. 

During this period of quiet, one 
iaturally wonders what is going on. 
A hope springs up that the lack of 
violent expression is a_ sign of 
thoughtfulness. Possibly 
those who have shouted so violently 
against the Court may be having 
sober second thoughts. 

The best way to follow the integra- 
tion-segregation tides is to read the 
Southern School News. This journal 
is published once a month at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, “with the aim of 
providing accurate, unbiased infor- 
mation to school 
public officials and 
citizens on the developments in edu- 
cation arising from the U.S. Supreme 
Court opinion.” The Southern Edu- 
tation Reporting Service. which does 
the publishing job. is made up of 
Southern newspapermen and educa- 
lors, Many of them are well known. 
Virginius Dabney, for example, is 
serving as chairman. In the District 
of Columbia and in each of the 17 
‘tates where integration isa problem, 


some of 


administrators, 
interested lay 
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a reputable newspaperman reports. 

So it was, naturally, to this source 
that I turned in order to discover 
what is going on in the minds of our 
Southern friends. When I received 
the number for February 3, I found 
my task made easy. For there was 
the text of an address by C. A. Mc- 
Knight, Executive Director of the 
Reporting Service. His regular job 
is that of editor of the Charlotte 
(N.C,) News. I take it for granted 
that he is a good Southerner. 

In outlining what he calls “the big- 
gest regional story of the century,” 
Mr. McKnight divides the 17 segre- 
gation states into three groups. In 
the first group, the “do it now” 
states, are Delaware, West Virginia 
and Missouri. (Though the District 
of Columbia lacks the privilege of 
making its own decisions, it obvi- 
ously belongs in this category.) Next 
come the “wait and see” states. 
Under this heading fall Maryland, 
Florida, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Texas, Arkansas and Alabama. Mr. 
McKnight has some reservations to 
make regarding the classification of 
Maryland and Alabama. In the first 
of these, the city of Baltimore be- 
longs to the “do it now” areas. In 
that fine city, integration has already 
taken place. In Alabama, a legisla- 
tive study commission “has recom- 
mended that legal steps be taken to 
circumvent the Court decision,” but 
the Legislature has not yet acted 
upon this advice. Last come the “un- 
yielding These 
are only four in number: Georgia, 
South 


resistance’ states. 


Mississippi, Carolina and 


Louisiana. 


From the point of view of those 
who favor integration, this picture is 
not bad. If we count the District of 
Columbia, we have four “do it now” 
states, ten “wait and see” states, and 
four “unyielding resistance” states. If 
Alabama later joins the never-never 
crowd, we will have five of the stub- 
born resisters. If you picture their 
inhabitants in relation to the United 
States, you will see them as a com- 
paratively small enclave of conserva- 
tism. If you consider them as a frac- 
tion of the population of the world, 
the majority of which is non-white, 
you will see them as a tiny minority 
in a great flood of contrary opinion. 

I am especially interested in the 
state of Louisiana. In a number of 
the states which have made rapid 
progress, the Catholic Church de- 
serves some of the credit. But here is 
the most Catholic state in the union 
—and it is dragging its feet. Can 
someone tell me what goes on? 

So much publicity has been given 
to unpleasant incidents that I take 
pleasure in passing on an item re- 
ported by the School News man in 
Missouri. This happened in a highly 
respectable part of St. Louis. “It 
lies,” so the story goes, “athwart the 
westward push of Negro residential 
migration. Public high-school stu- 
dents in the neighborhood will attend 
a mixed school expected to have 
from 25 to 30 per cent Negro enroll- 
ment. It is an area of dignified old 
homes, once among the finest in the 
city and still possessing distinct 
charm. Recently the block was re- 
zoned from single-family to two- 
family dwellings, and two Negro 
families moved into one of the 
homes. Six ‘for sale’ signs promptly 
went up. ... Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
H. Marcus, however, put up a dif- 
ferent kind of sign in front of their 
16-room brick 
read: ‘This house is not for sale. We 
like our fine neighbors. Your race, 
religion and politics are not our con- 
cern. All who take pride in their 
homes are welcome on this street.’ 
After Mr. Marcus’s sign went up, all 
six of the others came down.” 


colonial home. It 








Are the Communists preparing a 


SECOND ROUND 
IN KOREA? 


By Ben C. Limb 


UN representative, Republic of Korea 


HILE today’s headlines deal 
with Formosa, Korea is still 


a danger spot and may again be a 
scene of conflict between the Com- 
munist and free worlds. There are 
many reasons for this: 

1. The Republic of Korea is the 
only continental land base for free- 
world military power that can threat- 
en the industrial centers of Red 
China and the Soviet Far East. So 
long as it remains free, the Red 
imperialists cannot count on indefi- 
nite possession of their huge Chinese 
conquest. 

2. This South Korean threat also 
seriously hampers Communism’s pro- 
jected advance into Southeast Asia 
or Japan. 

3. The Republic of Korea is the 
only continental democracy in north- 
ern Asia. It offers sharp contrast 
with the totalitarian police power of 
the Communist regimes. All Asia 
knows that more than four million 
Koreans have “voted” against the 
falsely labeled “people’s democra- 
cies” of North Korea and Red China 
by fleeing to sanctuary in the South 

or by remaining there voluntarily 
offered 
Koreans have seen both Communism 


when repatriation. These 
and democracy in action—and have 
sacrificed their property, risked their 
lives, and abandoned friends and 
relatives to escape into the free (if 
devastated) ROK area. 

4. The Swedish and Swiss mem- 
bers of the Neutral Nations (Truce) 
Supervisory Commission—which is 
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COLONEL LIMB: FEARS NEW ATTACK 


hamstrung by its Polish and Czech 
declared publicly 
that the Communists are bringing 


members—-have 


military supplies into North Korea 
via four railways which (in violation 
of the truce terms) they will not per- 
mit to be inspected. As has been 
amply demonstrated in the past, the 
Reds do not telegraph their punches. 
In June 1950, the Pyongyang radio 
was broadcasting demands for a 
“unity conference” right up to the 
hour of the sneak attack. Thus, the 
Communists, behind a screen of 
diversionary threats, may be prepar- 
ing a new attack on South Korea. 

5. Communist military power in 
Asia is especially suited for another 
round in Korea. Red China has at 


least 2.5 million front-line ground 


soldiers, with another 1.5 million jy 


‘reserve. At least a million of these 


troops are already concentrated in 
North Korea, where they are heavily 
supplied with huge quantities of mu. 
nitions, tanks and artillery brought 
up in direct violation of the truce. 
Furthermore, the Reds have built up 
a series of military airfields in North 
Korea and have based at least 450 
jet fighters and bombers on them— 
again in violation of the truce. Fi. 
nally, the military forces of the 
Allies in Korea have been reduced by 
about four-fifths, leaving South 
Korea a tempting prize. 

6. Korea appears to be relatively 
exposed diplomatically. The US. 
ROK Mutual Defense Treaty must 
be at least partly offset (in Commu- 
nist thinking) by those American 
officials who frequently declare that 
they would never favor getting into 
any more “Korea-type” wars. An 
attack on South Korea might also 
start an involved argument among 
the “neutralists” in the United Na 
tions—while the Red 
time to roll ahead under their strong 
cover of airpower. We Koreans re 
main strong in the belief that an 
instanth 


armies have 


attack against us would 
bring another American expedition: 
ary force to our aid. But, in view o! 
all the distaste that has been et 
pressed in UN and USS. circles for 
such a renewed struggle, the Red: 
may well be figuring differently. 

Of course, it is difficult for anyone 
outside the Kremlin and its Peking 
anteroom to be certain of what mili 
tary aggression is being planned 
But. even if the Republic of Kore 
is not to be once again the centr 
target of the “Road to Paris throug! 
Peking” program, we have ample 
reason for concern. 

Economically, Korea, which is 4 
rich country, was ruined by the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel division. Wha! 
industrial and mineral potential ¥ 
have in South Korea has been largt 
ly devastated by the war, and th 
rehabilitation program is movitf 
with ponderous slowness. It is pait 
fully evident that South Korea, i 
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population swollen by four million 
refugees, cannot become self-sufficient 
while separated from the North. 
Meanwhile, no one expects the U.S. 
Congress to make up our large an- 
qual deficits indefinitely. The time 
will come when our outside support 
will dwindle below our subsistence 
point. Perhaps the Communists have 
enough patience to wait for us to be 
starved into submission. The alterna- 
tive is the investment of industrial 
capital in South Korea as quickly as 
possible. 

A new diplomatic threat to us is 
the April conference of the so-called 
\sia-Africa bloc. Here Chou En-lai 
and Nehru will provide the leader- 
ship in what may be an intensifica- 
tion of the decade-long program of 
making “just one more concession” 
to the Communists. 

The military balance of power has 
already swung against us. At any 
time in 1951-53, we and our allies 
ould have won the war and reuni- 
fied all Korea. But the Red armies, 
which were demoralized and fam- 
ished for supplies in the spring of 
1951, when they were “saved by the 
bell”—the truce talks——are now cock- 
ily arrogant. They boast of having 
met and defeated the greatest mili- 
lary powers of the free world. What 
is more, they have a tremendous 
build-up of air and land supplies in 
North Korea. The Allied air force. 
meanwhile, has moved its base out 
of South Korea. and the land armies 
of our allies have been drastically 
reduced. While this has been going 
on. our own pleas for a concomitant 
build-up of ROK military strength 
have heen vetoed. True, we are now 
‘tronger than we have ever been in 
the past—but nowhere near as 
trong as the UN force in Korea at 
its peak, 

Politically, Korea is effectively 
united under the leadership of the 
my far-sighted anti-Communist, 
ecserca Syngman Rhee. But the 

ommunists undoubtedly have their 
*ves peeled for the time when the 
Republic of Korea will undergo the 


th od 
toes of transition to new and un- 
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tried leadership—necessarily to be 
elected in an atmosphere of sharp 
competition. 

However one looks at Korean 
prospects, they are currently not too 
bright. But in six thousand years of 
recorded history, there has scarcely 
been a single generation that did not 
have to beat back the threat of im- 
perialistic conquest. 


The Communists hope our genera- 
tion is different. As they see it, a 
rising standard of living has made 
the people of the free world so com- 
fortable that they no longer are will- 





SYNGMAN RHEE: REDS ARE WAITING 


ing to stir themselves in the face of 
danger. And one of the commonest 
assertions of democratic statesmen 
is that “the people” simply will not 
permit them to pursue policies that 
involve risks. If perpetual peace is 
now possible, we may all utter heart- 
felt prayers of thanksgiving. No one 
could long for peace more than the 
war-ravaged Koreans. But blind hope 
should not divert our attention from 
realities: an atomic stalemate is far 
from being real peace. 

The Communists have maintained 
a swift and steady advance for ten 
full years. Since 1945, they have sub- 
jugated more than 600 million peo- 
ple. They now control more than a 
third of the world’s population and 
about a third of its land. Nor is the 
end in sight. The most recent ad- 


vance was made just last spring, at 
Geneva, and the newest maneuvers 
are being conducted right now in 
the Formosa Straits. 

Time after time, the world’s de- 
mocracies have made grave sacrifices 
to “relieve tension”—at Yalta in 
1945, in the White Paper on China in 
1949, in the Korean truce in 1953. 
and at the Geneva Conference in 
1954. But the Communists do not 
want, and will not permit, the ten- 
sions to be relieved. They keep roll- 
ing forward, apparently confident 
that the free world can be whittled 
down to digestible size before the 
strongest powers are aroused to fight 
back. 

In my opinion, the situation is 
far from hopeless. I think there is 
sound logic in the view that the Com- 
munist bloc lacks the iron. oil, coal. 
uranium, industry, and long-range 
bomber forces with which to wage a 
world war now. The free world prob- 
ably still has a margin of time to 
strike back in limited wars of libera- 
tion, thus doing its own “whittling 
down” in the only kind of strategy 
that can prevent a final global atomic 
war. 

Cautious souls may argue that this 
course is risky. They should recall 
that it is based on more than mere 
logic. In the early summer of 1953. 
President Rhee shocked 
world by “imperiling” the truce in 
Korea when he freed some 26,000 


prisoners who refused repatriation 


the free 


to Communism. Panicky free-world 
spokesmen cried that he had de- 
stroyed “hope” of a truce. The fact 
was quite the reverse. As soon as the 
Communists were confronted by a 
man of iron instead of cautiously 
conciliatory negotiators, they stopped 
stalling and signed the truce docu- 
ments. Thus. they showed conclu- 
sively that, rather than seeking a 
world war, they could hardly be 
goaded into one. The courageous 
action by President Rhee gave the 
free world positive proof that bold 
counter-measures can succeed where 
nothing else will in the struggle 
against Communist totalitarianism. 





What was once a tightly-knit empire is f ipo COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE of Prime Minis 
ters which concluded in London on February § yq 


now a group of independent nations the latest of a series which began after World War] 
and in effect replaced the Imperial Conferences of earle 


tied by allegiance to the Queen days, just as the latter replaced the Colonial Conferengs 
of still earlier times. A conspicuous purpose of these cop. 

ferences, whatever they have been called, has bee 4 

explore policy. In the Colonial Conferences, this mo 

meant that the United Kingdom laid down its policy and 

justified it if necessary, while the colonies were confine 

to making scenes if they didn’t like some phase of it, h 

the Imperial Conferences, there was more give and take 

especially on intra-Imperial issues, but the United King 

dom’s statements still carried very great weight. In th 

Commonwealth Conferences, it appears to be mostly 

e matter of give and take, with less coordination of policy 

achieved—more a matter of defining such areas of agree 

ment as can be discovered—but with differences left in: 

state called “clarified.” In Commonwealth Conferences, 

nobody is in a position to give orders to anybody ds 

When they were called Colonial Conferences, the max. 

ommonwea t mum degree of autonomy was domestic self-government. 
In the Imperial Conferences, the situation was that ew 

lution toward full autonomy was continuing rapidly bu 


was nevertheless always incomplete. In the Comme 
wealth Conference, autonomy is complete. 


This is dramatized by the fact that one of the asf, 
O a y ates, India, has ceased to be monarchical and has k 


come republican. It does not accept Elizabeth II as Ques 
of India, but recognizes her nevertheless as head of ti 
Commonwealth. At the most recent conference, appro! 
was given to Pakistan’s assumption of the same sill 
in the near future. If South Africa becomes a republit 
it, too, will undoubtedly avail itself of the Indian pre 
dent, unless the nationalistic itch overcomes comme 
sense and it steps outside the Commonwealth, like nif; 
By C. Hartley Grattan land and Burma. 
The monarchical associates of the Commonweal 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, Rhode 
and Ceylon—recognize Elizabeth I] as Queen—nol 4 
Queen of them all as a single entity of any kind, mé 
physical or otherwise, but as Queen of each one ti 
separately. Elizabeth is Queen of Great Britain, QW About 
of Canada, Australia and so on. The constitutional feeling o 
for this arrangement is “the divisibility of the Crows violent d 
doctrine which as recently as twenty years ago was [pletely o} 
radical, but which today is orthodox to all except in Londc 
old fogies. Elizabeth is also head of the Commonwell4ff wlicies 
Republican nations can, therefore, recognize her “for some 
holder of that office without compromising their rep"fit looks. 
canism. Thus, the monarchical Commonwealth nati® policy di 
recognize Elizabeth in two guises, the republican nali@the end 
in one only. the Man 
Since the Commonwealth Conferences are family Churchil] 

fairs, the contemporaneous revelations of what well Britain a 

GRATTAN in them are never complete. Communiqués are issued “4 taken to 
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(OMMONWEALTH LEADERS, 1955: (front) SIDNEY HOLLAND, NEW ZEALAND; LOUIS ST. LAURENT, CANADA; 
(HURCHILL; ROBERT MENZIES, AUSTRALIA; NEHRU; (rear) C. R. STEWART, REPRESENTING SOUTH AFRICA’S 
sRYDOM: MOHAMMED ALI, PAKISTAN; JOHN KOTELAWALA, CEYLON; GODFREY HUGGINS, CENTRAL AFRICA 


nmors fly, but the net result is that the Conferences have 
the aspect of a mildly garrulous sphinx. This is because 
the Commonwealth does not have a central organization 
vith powers of direction over all. The Prime Ministers 
confer, but even what they agree on is not legally bind- 
ing on the conferees. If the Prime Ministers want to do 
anything about their agreements, they must get them 
accepted by their cabinets back home and then, usually, 
by their legislative bodies as well. The seeming unanimity 
implied in the communiqués is not, therefore, a very 
impressive accomplishment until it is tested in the several 
uations from which the Prime Ministers come. The com- 
muniqués, as a matter of fact, are usually viewed as 
whitewash spread over the cracks of disagreement. How 
tan one finally reconcile Nehru’s views with those of 
Menzies, or St. Laurent, or Sir Winston Churchill? 

About all that can be hoped for is that enough fellow- 
teling or mutual understanding will survive a possibly 
violent discussion to prevent anybody from going com- 
pletely off the reservation. That much was accomplished 
London lately. But all hands retained the views and 
Wlicies with which they entered the conference. Except 
or some comfort from Sir John Kotelawala of Ceylon, 
‘looks as though Nehru stood alone in most foreign- 
licy discussions, but he stayed with his associates to 
the end and even signed a final communiqué that, as 
ie Manchester Guardian remarked, seemed to reflect 
‘urchill’s thinking more than his. (However, as Great 


tain at best is but first among equals, this is not to be 


toL ~ . . . 
‘ken to mean that Churchill is in any sense spokesman 
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for the Commonwealth, on this or any other occasion. 

It is this ability to reconcile opposites, after a fashion, 
that keeps the Commonwealth functioning. It is a politi- 
David Low, the 
remarked to me that, if any people could mix oil and 
water, it was the British. It is no wonder, then, that there 
is a considerable literature which pretends to analyze the 


cal miracle. great cartoonist, once 


miracle into its component parts and explain it. But, as 
we all know, analyses of miracles are notoriously un- 
satisfactory. All the books and essays taken together do 
not add up to a conclusive demonstration of how the 
miracle really works. It is one of those things which must 
be lived with for even tentative understanding to dawn. 


‘ 


No amount of learned grubbing in the “sources” (what 


‘ 


are the “sources”?) can help the outsider, even if he is 
a man of infinite good will. There the phenomenon is. 
Make of it what one can—or will. 

It is with this peculiar political association that the 
United States is involved. To this day—and a late day it 
is—many Americans speak and write as though our rela- 
tions with the United Kingdom covered the ground for 
the whole Commonwealth. That is foolishness. It is not. 
of course, that the United States is involved with the 
Commonwealth as such, for the Commonwealth lacks the 
institutional structure to make possible involvement with 
it as an entity. As an entity, it is somewhat on the meta- 
physical side. Rather, the United States is involved with 
it through dealings and relations with the individual as- 
sociates. This adds up to a very impressive involvement 
indeed. Here is a schematic, but not exhaustive, picture 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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of it at the level of special arrangements for specific 
purposes: 

¢ Through NATO, to which Britain and Canada 
belong. 

© Through Middle East defense activities. in which 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Pak- 
istan are concerned. 

¢ Through North American defense, in which Can- 
ada plays a major role and into which the United King- 
dom comes through the West Indies. 

¢ Through SEATO, of which Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand and Pakistan are members. 

© Through ANZUS, in which Australia and New Zea- 
land are our partners. 

© Through United States participation in the Colombo 
Plan, in which Britain, Canada, Australia. New Zealand. 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon participate. 

These special arrangements are managed in the con- 
text of the regular diplomatic and economic relations 
peculiar to our time and to our close relations with 
Commonwealth countries, including those leery of special 
relations, like India and Ceylon. 

Because of the historical background of the Common- 
wealth—or, better. the backgrounds of the individual 
associates—it took the United States a considerable time 
to get it firmly in mind that it must manage its relations 
with each individual associate rather than with the 
United Kingdom alone as the assumed head of the asso- 
ciation. While this muddle was being sorted out. the 
feelings of the associates were occasionally injured. Nor 
is the evidence conclusive that everybody active in Amer- 
iean diplomacy is yet completely free of misconceptions 
on the point. However, the exchange of ambassadors with 
the Commonwealth countries has done a lot to lessen 
the confusion. 

A far more difficult matter is to reckon correctly the 
influence of the Commonwealth countries on one another. 
Take the problem of Asia. The United States can count 
on support for its Asian policy, supposing it to be reason- 
ably 


sane. from Australia and New Zealand. but it is 





EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


{ccording to an article by a Russian writer, women in 


capitalist countries have been enslaved by men, and conse- 


quently married women hate their husbands.—News item. 


My wife, I swear, is not in chains, 
Whatever Russians think. 

She isn’t bound, though often found 
Beside the kitchen sink. 


If she should hate me, which may be, 
It’s for some other cause. 

No whip or thong I use; it’s wrong, 
Besides—well, there are laws! 


—Richard Armour 
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difficult to imagine American policy taking a shape that 
would win the wholehearted approval of India. Australia 
and New Zealand might, as a matter of fact, follow along 
even if United States Asian policy was, in their eyes, 
pretty silly; for their geographical position in the Pacific 
makes them ultimately dependent upon American assist. 
ance in defense, and they are not going to forfeit that 
insurance policy if they can help it. This is clear, of 
reasonably so. 

We can see the forces at work currently. One of the 
advertised results of the recent Commonwealth Confer. 
ence was that Australia and New Zealand had made it 
plain that they proposed to implement a policy of direct 
participation in Southeast Asian defense, along lines 
finally to be determined at the next SEATO meeting. 
This was entirely expected. Australia. for her part. had 
declared her 
Plainly. then. India’s position does not fundamentally 


intention long before the conference. 
influence Australia on this particular matter. 

But what shape exactly will Britain’s contribution to 
SEATO take. influenced as Britain is by a sensitivity in 
Asian affairs to Nehru’s neutralism? And what. as a mat- 
ter of fact. is the degree of sensitivity to that neutralism 
that Britain may be expected to exhibit in anv particular 
instance? Plainly. Britain does not feel about Sout! 
\sia the way Australia and New Zealand feel about it 
What happens in that region will determine the latter's 
future as nations: continuation of the Communist south- 
ward movement could easily jeopardize their future 
Britain’s interest in the area is that of a nation with 
colonies in it. Her national survival is not directly threat 
ened by Communist encroachment there, though neither 
is it a matter of indifference. Australia and New Zealand 
neutralistir. 


neither like India. with its 


quietistic fatalism. even indifferentism. nor like Britain. 


then. react 


with its worries about involvements far from home 
viewed in part with acute awareness of India’s astigmati 
ambiguities. What. then. will be Britain’s line in SEATO? 

Relations between the United States and the Commor 
wealth are. therefore. a matter of calculating our inter 
est vis-a-vis each individual associate. while keeping 
mind the effects of our relations with each on our rele 
tions with all. At one and the same time. it must be ket 
in mind that the Commonwealth nations are individuall 
autonomous: that they are associated in a fashion whirl 
if difficult to elucidate simply and demonstrate in col 
crete terms, is nevertheless strongly founded: and that. 
while the associates are able to act as autonomoli 
nations, their actions are nevertheless influenced to ! 
greater or lesser degree by their relations with thei 
Commonwealth associates. 

United States-Commonwealth relations should not 
left. it is obvious, to those uninterested in subtleties or” 
whom ambiguities are downright offensive. Too often. ! 
appears that they are. We should strive to keep bulls o# 


of this particular China shop. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


OTALITARIAN tyrannies are expert 
T: the art of bluster and black- 
mail, of making crime pay. For years 
before the outbreak of the Second 
World War, Hitler and Mussolini 
arried out one land grab after an- 
ther by exploiting fear of war. But 
retreats and surrenders did not avert 
war; they only brought it on under 
ss favorable conditions. 

One might have thought that one 
ach lesson would be enough, that 
the world would have recognized 
the futility of dealing with totali- 
lurian aggressors without equal or 
«uperior force and the willingness to 
Unfor- 
tunately, this has not been the case. 
the Soviet Union and Red China 
have been as Hitler 


ind Mussolini in making crime pay. 


ue this force if necessary. 


successful as 


One striking example of this tech- 
ique was the Soviet reaction to the 
discovery, in the Katyn forest, of 
the bodies of some 15,000 Polish offi- 
cer POWs. The Soviet Government. 
u the face of overwhelming circum- 
‘tantial evidence to the contrary, as- 
verted that the massacre had been 
ommitted by the Germans, and used 
the request of the Polish Govern 
ment-in-exile for an impartial Red 
‘ross investigation as an excuse for 
‘eaking off diplomatic relations. 
this was the first step toward creat- 
"g a Polish puppet regime. 

The Chinese Communists have 
‘een apt pupils in this game of ter- 
‘or and blackmail. By intervening in 
Korea, they tried to shoot their way 
a the United Nations. After win- 
hing a still more decisive victory in 
Indo-China, they decided that, if 


‘ey couldn’t shoot their way in. 
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perhaps they could kidnap their way 
in. Hence the outrageous “trial” and 
sentencing of eleven American fliers 
who should have been repatriated 
with other war prisoners in 1953. 

As these fliers were fighting a 
war under the authorization of the 
United Nations, the challenge to that 
organization was clear. The UN took 
it lying down. Instead of threatening 
a complete trade boycott if the pris- 
oners were not released, UN Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold 
went to Peking on a pleading mis- 
sion which has not brought release 
of the fliers but has considerably in- 
creased Chinese Red prestige. 

Now the squeeze has started on 
Formosa, as Peking emits bellicose 
threats almost daily with responsive 
echoes from Moscow—the old famil- 
iar Hitler-Mussolini smash-and-grab 
technique. It seems both surprising 
and unfortunate that public opinion 
in Great Britain seems to be soft- 
ened up for new experiments in ap- 
peasement and retreat. Britain shares 
many American ideals and interests, 
and is our strongest and most de- 
pendable ally. But some of the 
Bevanite outbursts are hard to take, 
notably the reported suggestion of 
Harold Wilson that Chiang Kai-shek 
and his government and the Ameri- 
can Seventh Fleet should all be ban- 
ished to Saint Helena. (Where would 
Mr. Wilson expect help to come 
from when the Chinese Communists 
fall on Hong Kong and Malaya, as 
they certainly will if they succeed 
in driving the United States from 
the Orient?) 

As an antidote to Mr. Wilson, the 
clear-headed, sensible viewpoint of 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Let's Not Yield to Red Blackmail: 
Formosa Is Vital to Asian Defense 


the Economist is worth quoting: 

“Those, like Mr. Attlee, who imply 
that it is all the United States’s fault 
are simply playing the Communists’ 
game by dividing the public opin- 
ion of the Western countries. 

To egg the Communists on, as Mr. 
Attlee has been doing. is to work 
for war.” 

What is at stake in Formosa is 
something more important than an 
island of strategic value which is 
also the last outpost of Chinese free- 
dom. What is at stake is the possi- 
bility of making any stand against 
a complete Communist sweep in East 
Asia. Mr. Dulles seemed to see this 
clearly when he said recently: 

“It should not be carelessly as- 
sumed that peace and security will 
be promoted merely by the non- 
Communist nations indefinitely grant- 
ing one-sided concessions to the 
Communist nations. A great danger 
in Asia is the fear of many non- 
Communist peoples that the United 
States has no real intention of stand- 
ing firmly behind them. . . . If the 
non-Communist Asians ever come to 
feel that their Western allies are 
disposed to retreat whenever Com- 
munism threatens the peace, then 
the entire area could quickly become 
indefensible.” 

These are 
words. Does anyone in his right 


brave and_ sensible 
mind suppose that the Communist 
designs on Formosa would be aban- 
doned if the offshore islands were 
surrendered, or that Formosa would 
be anything but a stepping stone to 
Japan, the Philippines, Southeast 
Asia? Let’s hope Mr. Dulles stands 
firmly behind these words. 
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How to End School Segregation 


Reviewed by William H. Kilpatrie, 


Schools in Transition. 


Ed. by Robin M. Williams Jr. and Margaret W. Ryan. 


North Carolina. 272 pp. $3.00. 


Tus factual account of “commu- 


nity experiences with de-segrega- 
tion” is the second book to appear 
under the “Ashmore Project,” which 
is supported by a grant from the 
Ford Fund for the 


Advancement of Education. Its stated 


Foundation’s 


purpose is not to argue either for or 
against segregation but to present 
the actual experiences of 24 commu- 
nities in states bordering the South 
which have from 
segregated toward integrated public 
The 
are located in states as widely sepa- 
rated as New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, New Mexico and Arizona. 


moved racially 


schools. communities covered 


In 13 of them, de-segregation was 
required; in the other 11, it was 
permitted. 

The accounts of the transition ex- 
periences of these diverse communi- 
ties could hardly be improved for 
objectivity of study and statement. 
There is, of course, necessary repe- 
tition, and the reader may find it 
somewhat difficult to keep in mind 
the various steps taken from commu- 
nity to community. That is to be 
expected, however. As the authors 
state, de-segregation is an “uneven, 
shifting process, not a sudden mas- 
sive change,” and “each community 
has its own special blend of the fac- 
tors that are at work to produce 


” 


integration or resistance to it. 
Every community that faces de-segre- 
gation in the next few years will have 
to meet its own particular aggregate 
of pertinent problems. 

Judging from the community ex- 
periences discussed here, -the most 
important single factor in de-segre- 
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Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia 


University; author, “Philosophy of Education” 


gation, except where the white com- 
munity is strongly opposed, is the 
school authorities. Outstanding exam- 
ples are Tucson, Arizona, “where the 
superintendent had his plans ready 
to put into action at the earliest pos- 
sible moment”; Douglas, Arizona, 
“where the superintendent was to 
wait a year until he had the unani- 
mous support of his board before 
announcing a _ change”; Elkhart, 
Indiana, “where a school board was 
convinced by a reasoned appeal”; 
and Cairo, Illinois, “where resistance 
was tinged with bitterness and the 
transition fraught with tension.” 

In some of the communities, it 
was found that de-segregation was 
delayed because the white and Negro 
leaders had not achieved full com- 
munication in advance. In such 
cases, the whites might, through ig- 
norance, attribute the local call for 
de-segregation to “outsiders” and 
claim that “our own Negro people 
are satisfied with things as they are 
—it is only those outsiders who want 
change.” Where communication has 
been good, however, it was usually 
found that the local Negroes did 
desire a change. These facts may 
prove useful to other communities 
in the future. 

It is also noteworthy that, in the 
authors’ judgment, “the transition 
from segregation to non-segregation 
—and in some measure to true inte- 
gration—took place in most of the 
twenty-four with a 
smoothness and a lack of open fric- 
tion which typically surprised offi- 
cials and teachers. In this, the public 


communities 


schools shared the same reactions 


found in Southern universities. | 
nearly all instances, the amount ¢ 
difficulty and tension actually exp 
rienced was less than had been » 
ticipated and predicted. In only om 
town—Cairo, Illinois—was there vis 
lence, and even in this instance 1 
blood was shed.” In_ general, th 
authors of the study tell us, “activ 
resistance gave way to passive resis 
and that in turn became 

indifference or _ positit 


ance, 
relative 
acceptance.” 

The conclusion appears obvini 
that “a clear-cut policy, administer! 
with understanding but also wih 
resolution, seems to have been mo 
effective in accomplishing de-sege 
gation with a minimum of difficult 
Long-drawn-out efforts and fluctuz! 
ing policies appear to have mat 
mized confusion and resistance.” | 
definite problem relates to publiciy 
and to the action of citizen meeting: 
“Once the board reached a decisie 
open meetings to explain the natut 
of the change in the school sys 
usually resulted in its acceptant. 
News releases through the press at! 
radio were uniformly favorable ! 
school administrators, except duritt 
periods of initial hesitation. Editor! 
comment on de-segregation was Uli 
formly favorable.” 

This book is a “must” for # 
community faced with the proble 
of de-segregation. School boards 
school officials, as well as publé 
spirited citizens—all who are antii® 
to effect de-segregation with a mt 
mum of trouble—can_ profit {1 
this study of the experience of * 


@ border communities. 
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Atomic Theory and the Human Scene 


Science and the Common Understanding. 
By J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
Simon & Schuster. 120 pp. $2.75. 


[x THESE Reith Lectures, delivered 
wer the BBC’s Home Service in 
1953, Dr. Oppenheimer aims to in- 
terpret the import of current ideas 
in subatomic physical theory for a 
broad view of man and his place in 
the world. His qualifications for this 
task are beyond question and are of 
the highest order. He is not only a 
distinguished superbly 
equipped to discuss the primary ma- 


physicist, 


terials of his subject. He is also an 
unusually thoughtful and warm hu- 
man being, who has read widely in 
philosophy and the history of ideas, 
and who is acutely sensitive to the 
many dimensions and complexities 
of human experience. 

In addition, he is a skilful literary 
craftsman and knows how to com- 
pose clear and echoing prose. His 
book is instructive, suggestive and 
full of quiet wisdom. It is not uni- 
formly easy reading. and it does not 
fully resolve many questions which 
it raises. But these limitations are 
perhaps inevitable, in view of the 
ambitious task which the author has 
sought to achieve in relatively brief 
compass, 

Dr. Oppenheimer is expertly fa- 
miliar with the relevance of modern 
atomic theory for technology, and 


b 


which the technological products of 
atomic 


ie does not minimize the influences 


research exert on men’s 
thoughts and actions. His primary 
concern, however, is with the revolu- 
llonary content of quantum mechan- 
cs and with the that 


egitimately be drawn from. it for a 


lessons can 
| 
| 


B Philosophy of man and society. At 


the . : 
“e same time, he stresses that dis- 


Boveries about the structure of atoms 


do not 
definite 


about the world at large. and in 


logically necessitate any 


philosophical conclusions 
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Reviewed by Ernest Nagel 
Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University 


particular about the human scene. 

According to Dr. Oppenheimer, 
there is at best only a “kind of anal- 
ogy” between what the physical 
sciences affirm about physical nature 
and the metaphysical, epistemologi- 
cal, political and ethical views that 
may be based on fundamental physi- 
cal theory. He also recognizes, more- 
over, that while many expressions 
employed in physical theory are 
identical with those used in every- 
day life, serious misapprehensions 
result when one forgets that familiar 
words often acquire altered meanings 
on being transplanted to the novel 
contexts of scientific theory. Yet, de- 
spite these reservations, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer believes that recent theoreti- 
cal developments in atomic physics 
supply us with relevant analogies to 
human problems which at present 
fall outside the domain of physical 
science. 

The greater part of this book is 
devoted to depicting the physical 
world that was dominant from the 


seventeenth century down to our 
period, to characterizing the meth- 
ods and ideals of classical mechan- 
ics, and to describing the altered 
conceptions underlying atomic study. 
In his presentation of these complex 
themes, Dr. Oppenheimer says many 
fine things, sometimes by way of 
digression from his main thesis. 
He stresses the cumulative nature 
of science, and the libertarian yet 
self-disciplined spirit of the scien- 
tific community. He calls attention to 
the fact that what are at one period 
objects of scientific inquiry (e.g.. 
alpha particles) often become stand- 
ard instruments for new discoveries. 
He makes 


temper of science, and its use of a 
method of 


it clear that the critical 


self-corrective inquiry. 


are not expressions of a wholesale 
skepticism but essential means for 
achieving reliable knowledge. He 
contributes the sage observation that 
in general it is not the specific tech- 
nical details of a dominant physical 
theory, but rather its style of thought 
and its implicit attitude toward hu- 
man reason, which become the stimu- 
lus and foundation for subsequent 
political and philosophical specula- 
tions. On more specific issues, Dr. 
Oppenheimer warns against interpre- 
tations of quantum “indeterminacy” 
And _ he 


argues cogently that, since the “in- 


in subjectivistic terms. 
determinacy” which: obtains accord- 
ing to quantum theory in subatomic 
regions is practically negligible for 
the interaction of macroscopic ob- 
jects, the 
human affairs sometimes drawn from 


conclusions concerning 


quantum theoretical indeterminacy 
are quite unwarranted. 

Dr. Oppenheimer believes that the 
most revolutionary and _ significant 
feature of quantum theory consists 
in the fact that “complementary” 
modes of formulation must be used 
by the theory in “describing” sub- 
Such 
mentary descriptions are required 


atomic ‘processes. comple- 
because the fundamental atomic con- 
stituents appear to possess both par- 
ticle-like and wave-like traits, de- 
spite the mutual incompatibility of 
the particle and wave conceptions. 
Consequently, no account of sub- 
atomic processes in terms of one of 
these conceptions is fully adequate. 
so that a description in one context 
of inquiry must in general be sup- 
“complementary” 


plemented by a 


description in a different context. 
Dr. Oppenheimer outlines ‘the argu- 


ment, based on an analysis of certain 


experiments, which has led Niels 
CONTINC ED ON NEAT PAGE 
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Bohr to his Principle of Comple- 
mentarity. He also indicates in this 
connection why the Newtonian ideal 
of strictly “causal” or “deterministic” 
explanations cannot (at least at pres- 
ent) be realized in atomic physics. 
The large issues raised by these 
claims are difficult and delicate, and 
the non-physicist (such as the present 
reviewer) is perhaps not entitled to 
hold 
them. But, in any case, Dr. Oppen- 


independent opinions about 


heimer’s discussion of them is not 
as full and as persuasive as one 
would like to have from him. espe- 
cially in view of his own observation 
that the language of quantum theory 
must not be construed as if it were 
simply the extension of common 
forms of speech to subatomic subject- 
matter. 

For example, he describes the 
structure of atoms with the help of 
such expressions as “particle.” “po- 
sition,” “velocity” and “mass”: and. 
when this language is used. some 
features of subatomic processes ap- 
quite paradoxical from the 


standpoint of Newtonian mechanics. 


pear 


But it is not clear whether the para- 
doxes are genuine or not. since the 
meanings of the cited words in the 
context of quantum theory may not 
with their 


he identical meanings 


either in common discourse or in 


classical physics. Accordingly. the 
reader is not properly oriented to 
decide whether or not the alleged 
breakdown of “causal” explanations 
in subatomic domains involves _pri- 
marily a semantic issue. Certainly 
more needs to be said on this diffi- 
cult question than Dr. Oppenheimer 
has found room to say. 

He does, indeed, point out that 
expressions like “position” and “mo- 
mentum” 


signify complementary 


notions in quantum mechanics. in 
the sense that “where one applies. 
the other cannot be defined.” and 
that “for a full description we must 
be able to use now one. now the 
other, depending on the observation 
and the questions that we put.” But 
such remarks plainly suggest that, 


unlike the mathematical formalism of 


classical mtechani¢s, the formalism of 
quantum theory camot be given a 
univocal and wholesale interpreta- 
tion independent of special experi- 
mental contexts, so that different in- 
terpretations must be supplied for 
each type of concrete experimental 
The query thus 
whether the anomalous, 
structure of 


situation. seems 
pertinent 
“acausal” subatomic 
processes may not have been deduced 
from just such wholesale interpreta- 
tions, and whether at least some of 
the philosophical puzzles of quantum 
theory are generated by proposed 
readings of the language of atomic 
physics that are incompatible with 
the rules governing its application in 
determinate contexts. 

However this may be, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer sees the complementarities of 
quantum physics as the chief source 
and relevant 
for understanding the macroscopic 


for valid analogies 
world, and in particular the human 
scene. He suggests that our use of 
the language of statistical mechanics 
in some descriptions of the behavior 
of gases, and of the language of 
thermodynamics in other descrip- 
tions, is at least partly analogous 
to quantum-mechanical complemen- 
tarity. He makes a similar claim for 
the fact that different sciences em- 
ploy different languages. 

He maintains, for example. that 
even if physical correlates for con- 
sciousness should some day be es- 
tablished, the language of psychology 
rather than that of physics would 
still be the appropriate one for de- 
scribing the thoughts and passions 
of men. Psycho-physical parallelism 
is thus presented as embodying a 
lasting element in under- 
“great 


human 
standing. Moreover, the 


antinomies’ of human _ experience 


(such as those between ceaseless 
change and eternity, between growth 
between freedom and 
necessity, between cause and purpose. 
between the individual and the com- 
munity, or between contemplation 
and action) are represented as radi- 


cally incommensurable yet comple- 


and _ order. 


mentary features in the life of man, 


whidh’ mast be formulated .ang ; 


: eussed in complementary moe 


speech. 

In effect. therefore, Dr. Oppenly 
mer offers a thoroughgoing Pura 
istic view of things. He conceiyg 
the unity of science to be constitu 
not by a common set of basic tru 
or methods, but by a free communi) 
of independent inquirers, pursiip 
what are often incomparable obie 
tives and yet bound together by 
common allegiance to the ideal 
universal brotherhood. His conely! 
ing chapter is an eloquent plea { 
an open society—one in which by 
experience is recognized 
being of radically disparate kind 


man 


in which there are many fred 
formed communities but no sing 
dominant, overriding culture, and | 


which the essential plurality of tru 


is both acknowledged and _purswl 
without hindrance. 

This climactic finale has a stro 
ly moving quality. It is moving 
cause of the passionate and men 
rable vision of human goods it pw 
trays. because of its sensitive appr 
ciation of the diverse dimensions ¢ 
human experience, and _becaus 
the profound personal humility ' 
exhibits. Nevertheless, the vision th! 
is thus finally presented appears \ 
he largely independent of the » 
volved discussion which precedes it 
Radical pluralism and_ the contr 
tion of an open society can be, 
defended without | 
benefit of quantum physics and wit 
out analogies with the physical pt 
ciple of complementarity. Indeet.! 
case as good as that advanced ini 
hook can be made out for plurals 
and a libertarian society within 
framework of classical mechanics 


have been, 


Dr. Oppenheimer admits as ™ 


in so many words. For he mainial® 


that “complementary modes 

thought and complementary de«"? 
tions of reality are an old, lt 
enduring part of our tradition”: ” 
he modestly claims that his u “ 
atomic physics here is to serve chi 
ly “to give us a reminder, #4! 
certain reassurance, that these ¥#* 
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{talking and thinking can be fac- 
wal, appropriate, precise, and free 
{ obscurantism.” 

Different readers will 
auge differently the success with 
yhich Dr. Oppenheimer has done 


doubtless 


his, But to this reviewer, despite his 
fundamental the 
wthor’s libertarian pluralism, that 


agreement with 


success appears. incomplete. Though 
the use of physical analogies in dis- 
affairs be 


fruitful and stimulating, it can also 


cussions of human can 
be inconclusive and misleading. The 
analogical 
argument are notorious; and, in gen- 
eral, it is difficult to realize the con- 


valid 


theological misuses of 


ditions for employment of 


analogies in large speculative mat- 
ters. The physical principle of com- 
plementarity has a relatively clear 
meaning within the context of quan- 
tum theory, but its extension to quite 
different contexts, for which the key 
terms of the principle are not care- 
fully defined, obscures instead of 
clarifying. 





Socialism in Marx’s Time 


(History of Socialist Thought (Vol. II). 
by G. D. H. Cole. 

\. Martin’s. 482 pp. $6.00. 

THE HISTORY of socialism, as an 
deology and social movement, has 
en substantially enriched by the 
weond volume of Professor Cole’s 
nonumental work. The greatest living 
British historian of the socialist and 
bor movements, Professor Cole is 
thoroughly grounded not only in the 
English literature on the subject, but 
iso in French and German works. 
In recent years, he has made a seri- 
us study of socialist history in other 
ountries. 

The first volume of his History 
“as principally a study of socialist 
deas in the Western world between 
he French Revolution and the revo- 
utions of 1848; there was not yet 
‘ socialist movement in that period. 
The present volume deals with so- 
ialism from 1848 to the emergence 
{ the Social Democratic parties in 
he Nineties; the emphasis is not 
nly on but 


iovements as well. 


ideas, on organized 
Cole’s opening chapters describe 
ihe development of socialism in 
'rance, Belgium, Germany and Rus- 
‘i, For the first time in a British 
‘story of socialism, we find a sub- 
‘antial chapter discussing the Rus- 
“an radical and socialist thinkers 
Belinsky, Herzen, Chernishevsky. 
Dobroliubov, Pisarev, Lavrov and 
Bakunin. Professor 
‘ole, who does not read Russian. 
‘& acquainted himself with these 


Unfortunately, 
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Reviewed by David Shub 
Author, “Lenin: A Biography”; edited 
numerous publications on Socialism 


men chiefly through Soviet-sele: ted 


translations and commentaries by 
pro-Soviet historians. He has had 


to do 


Russian anti-Bolshevik socialist think- 


so because most works of 
ers and historians are just not avail- 
able in English. 

As a result, this chapter contains 
Only 
with superficial knowledge of Belin- 
sky, Herzen, 
Lavrov can assert, as Cole does, that 


many inaccuracies. someone 


Chernishevsky and 
Stalin’s “socialism in one country” 
idea “owes much to these apostles 
of the belief that it was the mission 
of the Russians to work out their 
own kind of socialism on foundations 
Or that the 
“can be re- 


essentially Russian.” 
Soviet collective farm 
garded as a kind of realization of 
the communistic conceptions of Her- 
zen and Chernishevsky.” 

It was, after all, Alexander Herzen 


1863: “Belinsky’s 
ideal, our ideal, our church and the 


who wrote in 
parental home in which our first 
thoughts and feelings were nour- 
ished, was the Western World. with 
its science, its revolution, its politi- 


cal freedom. 


its indestructible hopes.” 


its artistic riches and 


Herzen also wrote that “socialism 
which tried to dispense with political 
freedom would rapidly degenerate 
into autocratic communism,” and 
that “with the methods of Peter the 
Great, revolution will 


the social 


attain more than the slave- 
equality of Gracchus 
Babeuf and the communist serfdom 
of Cabet.” 

But the central themes of this vol- 
ume are the First International, the 
Paris Commune of 1871 and _ the 
struggle between the followers of 
Karl Marx and Michael Bakunin for 
influence over European labor. Cole. 
himself an opponent of Anarchism. 
describes the Marx-Bakunin strug- 
gle with admirable objectivity. His 
chapter on Marx and Engels, almost 
50 pages, presents not only sharply- 
drawn biographies of these two men, 


never 


labor and 


but also a thoroughly objective ex- 
planation of their theories. Although 
Cole is not a Marxist, he declares 
that “Das Kapital must rank as one 
of the very great books of the nine- 
teenth century.” 
“Marxism,” he concludes, 
powerful and impressive analysis of 
the conditions of capitalist produc- 


“was a 


tion at a particular phase of . . 

development; and it had some claim 
to be regarded as ‘scientific,’ to the 
extent to which it was based on the 
study of . . . capitalism up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. But 
as soon as Marx stopped writing eco- 
nomic and social history and wrote 
instead theoretical economics, he 
ceased to behave as a scientist study- 
ing facts and started spinning theo- 
ries out of his own head in a highly 
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unscientific and indeed metaphysical 
manner. .. . 

“Whether Marx’s theoretical eco- 
nomics were true or untrue may be 
a moot point. Internally coherent 
they may have been; logically cor- 
rect they may have been, as deduc- 
tions from the original set of assump- 
tions: but scientific in any proper 
use of the word they certainly were 
not.” 

The First International started as 
a British-French 
ment whose founders hoped to draw 


trade-union move- 
in similar groups in other countries. 
\s a first step, they invited Socialist 
émigrés then residing in England to 
a conference. Marx was invited on 
the recommendation of two friends. 
the German tailor Georg Ecarius and 
the Swiss watchmaker Herman Jung, 
who had won places in the British 
labor movement. Soon afterward, 
the International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation came into being. 

In contrast to the Second Inter- 
national and the present Socialist 
International, this First International 
was not a federation of Socialist and 
Labor parties, but an organization 


of individual members. who repre- 
sented small groups in various coun- 
The first 


International 


tries, congresses of the 
dominated by 
At the 


Brussels Congress of 1868. the ma- 


were 


French and Swiss Socialists. 


joritv of the delegates were Belgians. 
Among the Germans there was only 
one prominent Socialist. Moses Hess. 
ctnally The 


Italian delegate was a Genevese 


w! ’ 


onl 


lived in France. 


follower of Bakunin. Nationalization 


of the means of production. which 
vears later became the program of 
the Socialist parties. was then re- 

Neer 


jected 


1s a reactionary demand: both 
Marxists and Bakuninists considered 
the existing state to be a reactionary 
institution. 

\ccording to Cole. the fall of the 

rst International was a 
Marx-Bakunin 
Paris Commune and 
of it. 
center 


cialist 


result not 
struggle. but 
Marx’s 
France in the 1860s 
of the revolutionary 


When the 


movement, 


Commune was suppressed, reaction 
triumphed throughout Europe. 

In two very instructive chapters, 
“Lassalle” and 
after Lassalle,” Cole presents a true 
portrait of Lassalle the Socialist lead- 
er and politician. He also explains 


“German Socialism 


quite clearly why Lassalle opposed 
trade unions and fought not the 
reactionary Junkers but the German 
liberals, whereas Marx was a great 
admirer of trade unionism and urged 
German Socialists to support the lib- 
erals’ struggle for constitutional re- 
forms. As long as Lassalle lived. 
Marx had little influence on the Ger- 
man labor movement. Lassalle’s 
death in 1864 opened the way to the 
development of Marxism in Ger- 
many. 

The chapters “Anarchists and 
Anarchist Communists” and “Baku- 
nin” contain short portraits of the 
most important anarchist thinkers. 
Cole illuminates their various ideas 
and rightly observes that only Baku- 
nin and Kropotkin among them can 
be considered socialist thinkers. The 
difference between these two, says 
Cole aptly, was that “Bakunin man- 
aged to be dictatorial as well as the 
enemy of dictation; Kropotkin had 
no wish to dictate to anybody. He 
really did believe in freedom and 
regarded coercion as an unnecessary 
result of wrong social institutions.” 

The chapter “American Socialism” 
is a short. objective history from the 
beginnings in the 1860s until the 
split in the Socialist Labor party in 
the mid-Nineties. America, Cole says. 
has not produced a single socialist 
thinker. Henry George, who almost 
created a movement which in many 
respects resembled European social- 
ism, was himself never a socialist in 
the full sense of the word. Edward 
Looking 


Bellamy. the author of 


Backward, 


other people’s ideas. Daniel de Leon 


was a popularizer of 


can by no means be considered an 
original thinker. 

The chapter “The Revival of Brit- 
ish Socialism” contains striking por- 
traits of the key men and women in 


the development of British socialist 


thought around 1890. Most interes, 
ing are the characterizations of Vj, 
liam Morris and Henry Mayer 
Hyndman. 

Professor Cole has left for a thir 
volume the Fabian Society and th 
Independent Labor party, the figh 
between orthodox Marxists and » 
visionists in Germany and elsewhere 
and the development of Russia 
Social Democracy and Bolshevism, 

Unavoidably, a book of such scop 
has its share of minor inaccuracies, 
Among the more important are thee: 

There were no “de Leonites” jn 
the United States in 1886. Kropotki 
left Russia before the Narodnay 
Volya (People’s Will party) wa 
founded. Marx’s daughter Jenny ani 
her husband Charles Longuet died 
natural deaths: it was Marx’s daugh 
ters Eleanor and Laura (with Laur‘ 
husband Paul Lafargue) who cor 
mitted suicide. The basis for De 
toevsky’s The Possessed was not te 
Petrashevsky Circle, but the grow 
around the revolutionary adventure 
Sergei Nechayev. Nikolai Rysakw 
and Ignati Grinevitsky, who partic: 
pated in the assassination of Tw 
Alexander II. were not workers, bi 
university students. Bakunin nev 
Marx’s “dictatorsh 


of the proletariat over the existing 


subscribed to 


classes”; on the contrary, he was tit 
first European socialist to condem 
it. Lavrov was a socialist and ree 
lutionary long before his arrest 
1866: by 1857. he was a contribute 
to Herzen’s revolutionary magalit 
Kolokol. and a few years later be 
joined Zemlya i Volya (Land a 
Freedom). the first Socialist unde 
ground organization. 

Notwithstanding such __ inacellt 
cies, Professor Cole’s two volumé 
form the most objective and mé 
readable history of the developme 
of socialist ideas from the Fre 
Revolution to the 1890s that has 
appeared in any language. The 
should be required reading for # 
political scientists and writers on for 
eign affairs. and above all for tho 
combat Commun 


who wish to 


intelligently and effectively. 
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by Val R. Lorwin. 
Yarvard. 346 pp. $6.00. 






FRANCE is today the pivot of the 
tee world’s effort to make Western 
furope secure both internally and 
aternally. Whether or not she can 
measure up to this responsibility de- 
ynds largely on the extent to which 
ihe French trade-union movement 
rmains in the hands of the Commu- 
tists, is neutralized, or becomes anti- 
Communist. 

Val Lorwin’s book is the first at- 
mpt to present a readable account 
n English of what the French trade- 
inion movement is. The author cov- 





es its history from its early begin- 
ings up to the recent past and gives 
in excellent picture of the structure 
md organization of French trade 
unions. While this is a good and use- 


ful hook, however. there are certain 





these is 
fered by Mr. Lorwin’s stated desire 


cortcomings. A clue to 





‘lo try to understand” rather than 
0 pass judgment and offer solutions. 
For one thing, interpretative ma- 
trial is for the 


weak or non-existent. 


most part either 
The historical 
wots of anarchism, syndicalism, so- 
idlism and other revolutionary doc- 
ines are discussed. as are the role 
{the Resistance and the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact in the rise of the French labor 
tovement and its eventual capture 
y the Communist party through the 
eneral 








Labor 
(CT). But this is no substitute for 
attempt to evaluate Communist 


Confederation of 






mtrol of the French labor move- 






ment and its dire consequences for 
‘ance and all Western Europe. 

The first and third sections of the 
ok, dealing with the prewar his- 
ry of the 


‘ir structure and organization, and 











French trade unions, 





| . 
‘illective bargaining, are well done. 


H 






owever, the middle section, which 
“amines the crucial years of the 
‘sistance, the Liberation. and the 
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The Battle for 


The French Labor Movement. 





Franee’s Workers 





Reviewed by Irving Brown 


European Representative, 


AFL 


Free Trade Union Committee 





1944-to-1947 


There is no clear, critical picture of 


period, bogs down. 
what took place, nor is there any 
sense of the long-time damage done 
to the non-Communist forces. This is 
a serious weakness, for what has hap- 
pened in France in the ten years 
since World War II has no parallel 
in any other country of the free 
world except Italy. The spectacle of 
totalitarian control of a social and 
economic mass movement in demo- 
cratic France is virtually unique. 
The mark left on the French trade- 
this 


raises grave doubts as to whether it 


union movement by control 
can recover sufficiently to play the 
kind of powerful independent role 
that labor does in the Scandinavian 
and Anglo-Saxon countries. On the 
other hand, many forces are at work 
trying to rebuild a free, anti-Com- 
munist union movement. In spite of 
their weaknesses and divisions, the 
CFTC (Christian 


Force Ouvriére 


unions) and the 


have contributed 
decisively to weakening Communist 
domination. 

Mr. Lorwin is aware of this move- 
ment, but his assessment of the value 
and relative merit of the non-Com- 
munist unions leaves much to be 
desired. For example. relying solely 
on statistics where French trade un- 
ions are concerned is always ques- 
tionable: a qualitative appraisal is 
more important. The FO-led strike 
of 1953 was a partial success, while 
the CGT strike of April 1954, which 
the CFTC supported but the FO 
opposed, was a failure. This demon- 
strated the growing inability of the 
CGT to plunge the masses into large- 
scale strike action, as well as the 
key role of the Force Ouvriére in the 
creation of any future anti-Commu- 
nist movement. 


It is also regrettable that the au- 





thor did not devote some attention 
to the colonial problem. I believe 
there is much to be said both posi- 
tively and negatively concerning the 
position of the French trade unions 
on this highly explosive issue. Fur- 
thermore, part of French Communist 
strength can be traced directly to 
the colonial problem. It certainly 
helps explain the strength of Com- 
munist propaganda in Algeria and 
in certain areas of France where 
North Africans are beginning to con- 
stitute a large section of the working 
class. 

Despite these criticisms. Mr. Lor- 
win has written what can well serve 
as a manual for many Americans who 
come to France in either a govern- 
mental or a private capacity. They 
could profit from “trying to under- 
stand” instead of presenting reform 
programs designed to turn France 
overnight into a carbon copy of the 
“American way of life.” 


The book by the 
man who knows 


Khrushchev 
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“A book on 
which your life and 


2nd mine may now depend.” 
printing |_w y. World-Telegram & Sun 


THE RED CARPET 


10,000 MILES THROUGH RUSSIA 
ON A VISA FROM KHRUSHCHEV 


By MARSHALL MacDUFFIE 
77 Illus. $4.50 at bookstores 


NORTON 





The Whitman Revival Continues 


Leaves of Grass: 
Ed. by Milton Hindus. 
Stanford. 149 pp. $5.00. 


EIGHTEEN FIFTY-FIVE was the year 
in which Walt Whitman’s Leaves o/ 
Grass was first published. To cele- 
brate this centenary, the Stanford 
University Press has brought out a 
new examination of Whitman’s work 
by six distinguished critics, edited 
and introduced by Milton Hindus. 

One learns that this is the hun- 
dredth 
Grass with a feeling of surprise: 
“Is it really that long?” Whitman 
strikes his readers with such vigor 


anniversary of Leaves of 


and presence (his voice is always the 
“I-now” talking to the “you-now”) 
that it is difficult to place him in a 
time not our own. But, then, he is no 
longer a New Cause to be defended 
(free love, free verse or free state). 
let alone a fashion to be affected. 
Rather, this new collection attests to 
a discovery that goes well beyond 
nostalgia for a poet who was loved in 
adolescence but neglected in favor of 


others as one became “cultured.” 
These essays reveal Whitman as a 
writer with very significant values 
to contribute to the contemporary 
scene and to our mature problems. 
In much modern thought, the idea 
of personal development is the su- 
preme principle and goal, but the 
two chief factors in the debate (the 
individual and society) have been 
divided into. irreconcilable opposites. 


Both the existentialists at one extreme 


One Hundred Years After. 


Reviewed by Morris Philipson 


Lecturer, Department of Humanities, 
Hofstra College 


and the Communists at the other state 
the problem with “either/or” alter- 
natives: Either the self or society. 
either the ego or humanity, either 
the individual or the nation can be 
developed at the expense of the 
other. Partisans of both extremes 
have tried to use Whitman for their 
ends. The psychological Left sees 
in him egocentric hedonism: the 
political Left sees only his equali- 
tarianism. In Whitman himself, how- 
ever. what one finds is not the strug- 
gle of “either/or” but a reconciling 
philosophy of “both/and”: 

“One’s-Self I sing, a simple sepa- 

rate person, 

Yet utter the word Democratic, 

the word En-Masse.” 

His vision of life as the functional 
unity of the particular and the uni- 
versal is in direct contrast to the 
attitude of mind which sets politics 
and psychology in opposition. Even 
the title Leaves of Grass symbolizes 
this vision: It is the image of both 
leaves (the particular. individual. 
separate) and grass (the universal. 
all-covering. uniting). This overarch- 
ing theme. paradoxical and fascinat- 
ing, is the main subject of these essays. 

In the words of Kenneth Burke. 
Whitman’s achievement was that of 
“policy made personal.” With elabo- 
rate analysis of terms, Burke pur- 
sues Whitman’s theory of democracy 
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poetry by way of 
David 
Daiches’s essay examines the expres. 
“both/and” theme in 
Whitman’s prosody as a fusion of the 


through his 
psychological associations. 
sion of the 


epic and the lyric styles, merging 
the prophetic presentation of public 
themes with the exploitation of emo. 
tional autobiography. His analysis 
of the unique structure of Whitman's 
poems is thus made particularly sig- 
nificant. J. Middleton Murry’s essay 
traces the theme back to its religious 
presupposition that “democracy can 
be justified and believed in only on 
the basis of a prior conviction of the 
infinite worth of the individual.” 
William Carlos Williams consid. 
ers Whitman’s role in the evolution 
of literature in the English language 
and remarks upon the dire effects of 
Whitman’s fall from power. (“I had 
not known how much the spirit of 
Whitman animated. us until it was 
withdrawn from us.”) Richard Chase 
writes of the biographical back- 
ground; Leslie Fiedler considers the 
myths about the poet which Whit 
himself and_ those 
which derive from the mistakes of 


man generated 


critics who read his poetry as con- 
fessional rather than art. But these 
two latter writers seem to stake too 
much on the assumption that Whit 
man’s homosexuality explains (or. 
worse, explains away) much of his 
paradoxical and contradictory i” 
sights. Psychologizing of that sort is 
no substitute for poetic and philo- 
sophic criticism. In his appealing = 
troduction, Professor Hindus sug 
gests that Whitman’s thought could 
have issued only from a “spirituall 
healthy person.” 

As a whole, the volume is i 
mensely suggestive; these essays 4 
certain to inspire many readers ! 


go back and read Whitman himeelf. 


The New Leader 
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SHIPLEY 


INTER weather is theater 
weather; the Broadway sea- 


son has been warming up. 





mo Dramatic enough to win mention 
lysis § here, even though in another art, is 
ans fF The Family of Man, the photography 
sig- Bexhibition prepared by Edward 
ssay [§ Steichen for the Museum of Modern 
ious Art, where photographs from 68 
can vuntries give an awesome sense of 
y 0 ff the oneness of mankind. The spec- 


the tacle carries us with power and 
‘ beauty from birth through multi- 
nsid: farious activities to death. On each 
ition J photograph is marked the country 
uage of its origin. It seems unfair, how- 
tsof ff ever, in an exhibit that is to be cir- 
had ulated in book form and probably 
it of displayed around the world, that the 
was fj only photograph (3402) of human 
hase punishment should be that of a 
pack: Negro chained to a tree, with the 


s the label “U.S.A.” This unaccountable 
Vhit- 
hose 


~ of 


‘ingling-out, amid otherwise typical, 
lepresentative scenes, mars the deep 


sense of fellowship that pervades the 
con- showing. 


these In the theater, The Southwest Cor- 
Aw ner’ gives Eva LeGallienne another 
Whit: opportunity for her intense and in- 
‘or. ff telligent service to the stage. She is 
f his cast as Marcia Elder, a Vermont 
; i 


lady of taste and backbone, who at 
ot is the age of 83 decides she should have 
- someone to live with her. She adver- 
gin tises for a companion, to whom she 


sug: Wi . 
7 “ill leave her house and farm in 
coult 
exchange for the help. Bea Cannon 
ual’ me : : 
takes a good impression when she 
; im any Southwest Corner. By John Cecil Holm. 
cum the novel by Mildred Walker. Directed by 
¢ are a rge Schaefer. Presented by John Huntington. 
i Holiday Theater. 
rs to " Fe a Hours. By Joseph Hayes. Directed 
elf Erhine Montgomery. Presented by Howard 
mseéll. Theater. and Joseph Hayes, At the Barrymore 
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On STAGE 






By Joseph T. Shipley 


Two Melodramas 
And a Photo Show 


responds to the advertisement, but 
Marcia soon discovers that she has 
opened her bosom to a viper. The 
viper cannot help its nature; Bea is 
innocent, even well-meaning, but she 
is a vulgar and tasteless woman, 
without love or understanding. Un- 


der her relentless and unfeeling 
pressure, Marcia shrivels. 
There is genuine intensity in 


Marcia’s losing battle to sustain her 
integrity; and, if there is bustle in- 
stead of drama in the auction of the 
household goods and a theatrical 
device in the final turn that saves the 
old lady, there is much more that is 
sensitive in the play. Against an 
effective and harmonious setting by 
Ralph Alswang, the two main char- 
acters are vivid studies, with Eva 
LeGallienne quietly superb and Enid 
Markey in noisy contrast, while the 
old Vermonter of Parker Fennelly is 
racy and gaunt. This play should 
draw all those who enjoy intelligent 
theater. 

The year’s first smash-hit melo- 
drama rivets the audience to their 
seats in The Desperate Hours.’ After 
the first five minutes, you couldn’t 
have pried us out with a crowbar. 
Three convicts on a jail-break have 
invaded the home of an innocent 
family, whose house they are using 
as a hideaway while the police hunt 
them through the state. In a corner 
of the stage, we see the police pre- 
cinct house, with the officers (on 
one of whom the leader of the 
jail-breakers has sworn vengeance) 
tensely directing the search; on the 
rest of the stage, we watch the con- 
victs and their hostages. 

Mr. Hilliard and his 20-year-old 


daughter, the red-headed Cindy, are 
allowed to go to work—they even go 
for the money the convicts are await- 
ing—for if there is any betrayal or 
slip, the first to die will be Mrs. 
Hilliard and their son, Ralphie. The 
play reaches blow-torch intensity as 
Dan Hilliard fights through every 
moment of his yielding to the con- 
victs, as the long wait works upon 
the latter’s nerves, as phone calls 
and visits almost bring death explod- 
ing upon the family. Hilliard knows 
that, even if the convicts go away 
uncaught, they will take the two 
women along as hostages. Yet, at 
the crucial moment even little Ralph 
finds a foolish bravery; there is no 
let-down in the excitement as integ- 


rity summons courage to come 
through at the end. 
Howard Bay’s setting, shifting 


from the precinct desk to the two 
stories, four rooms and hall, of the 
Hilliard 
ments of the family and the convicts 
natural and plain. This might hap- 


home, makes the move- 


pen to anyone; how would you rise 
to such a test? Karl Malden, Nancy 
Coleman, and Patricia Peardon make 
the Hilliards’ reactions seem genu- 
ine; Paul Newman, George Grizzard 
and George Mathews are differenti- 
ated and gruesomely effective as the 
escaped convicts; James Gregory 
and others are tense officers of the 
law. In these, there is a minor but 
interesting conflict: Desire to “get” 
the bloody jail-breakers struggles 
against the duty of the police to 
bring them back alive, while inter- 
twined is the human hope not to hurt 
the family with whom the criminals 
stay. All of these tensions mount to 
make The Desperate Hours hang 
over the audience like the closing 
hand of doom, adding new chills 
to the winter season. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are requested when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of Tue New Leaven Theatrical Department. 
Phone Algonquin 5-8844. Tue New Leapen 
Theatrical Department, 7 Fast ISth St., 
N.Y.C. 
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PHILEAS FOGG, 
MEET NELLIE BLy! 


NGINE 93 streaked through Arizona, 
E and when the young lady at the con- 
trols thought the engineer wasn’t looking, 
she opened up the throttle another notch. 

Nellie Bly, reporter for the New York 
World, was trying to beat a fictional man 
around the globe—one Phileas Fogg, hero 
of Jules Verne’s novel: Around The World 
In 80 Days. 


And beat him she did—in just over 72 
days. M. Verne cried “bravo!” when he 
heard her triumph. And all 1890 America 
cheered. For hers the authentic 
American spirit that translates dreams 
into practical realities. 


was 


It’s the same spirit that lives in today’s 
160 million Americans, who—far from in- 
cidentally — are the real assets making 
U. S. Series E Savings Bonds one of the 
world’s finest investments. 


Why not profit by your faith in your 
fellow Americans and yourself? Guard 
your future, and your country’s, by buying 
Bonds regularly! 


It’s actually easy to save money— when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up to- 
day! Or, if you're self-employed, invest in 
Bonds regularly at your bank. 


SAFE AS AMERICA~ 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


ment does not pay for 
this advertisement It donated by 
this publicatior * cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine 


Publishers of America. 








DEAR EDITOR 


OPPENHEIMER 


Robert E. Fitch’s “Oppenheimer and Teller: 
An American Tragedy” [NL. February 14] was 
the finest article on the case I have 1ead to 
date. Unlike many other writers, Dr. Fitch was 
able to rise above current polemics and view the 
whole affair as the many-planed human tragedy 
that it is. His grasp of these underlying human 
realities reminded me of Shakespeare’s ap- 
proach to such historic figures as Brutus and 
Coriolanus. 


Salt Lake City ERMER JOHNSON 


Two false assumptions seem to me to underlie 
Dr. Fitch’s argument: 

1. Dr. Fitch believes that a scientist on the 
General Advisory Committee has the right to 
testify only in his capacity as a scientist, and 
net otherwise to engage in policy-making. No- 
body would assume that a banker on this com- 
mittee was there only to advise in his capacity 
as a banking expert. A contribution to policy- 
making is the prerogative of all members of 
an advisory committee. 

2. Dr. Fitch says that Oppenheimer deserted 
that 
dictated his answers to scientific problems. Dr. 


scientific objectivity, his political ethics 
Fitch’s doctrine coincides with Soviet principle. 
In Russia, if a scientist makes a mistake, or 
fails to make a desired discovery, it is taken 
for granted that he did so for political reasons. 
This may be true in some cases, but, set down 
as a general principle, it is preposterous. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Fitch’s doctrine, we can punish 
scientists on the basis of conjectures as to their 
unconscious motives. Presumably, then, Conant, 


Rabi 


opinions on the hydrogen bomb, were moved at 


and Fermi, who shared Oppenheimer’s 
least unconsciously by the same political sym- 
pathies. A 


when it assumes the political determination of 


system of law becames totalitarian 
the unconscious. The simple fact is that there 
is an element of the unforeseeable about scien- 
tific that 
punish nobody for the failure or success of a 


discovery, and here we can justly 
project. 


Vew York City Lewis S. Fever 
Robert E. Fitch’s article was one of the best 
you've had in many months. This is the kind 
of dispassionate summing up of an emotion- 
laden issue which, to me at least, makes THE 
New LeapeER unique and indispensable. Inci- 
dentally, many of the important points made by 
Mr. Fitch were first raised by Lionel Gelber in 
your journal last summer (July 19, 1954). 
Glencoe, Illinois Morris ELrow 
Dr. Fitch says that Oppenheimer cannot be 
regarded as a “hero to anyone who has a regard 
for the objectivity of science and for the politi- 


cal processes of a democracy.” Edward Teller 
on the other hand, he says, was right when mos 
of the scientists were wrong. (He likens him to 
Semmelweiss, Pasteur and many before them) 
I cannot understand what Dr. Fitch understands 
to be the scientific hypothesis in question, {t 
is of the essence of scientific method that all 
evidence, pro, con or otherwise, must be openly 
displayed for the criticism and _ evaluation of 
all scientists. 

In this case, Dr. Fitch only informs us that 
“the decision against the H-bomb plays a cep. 
tral part.” I don’t know what he means by “the 
decision against the H-bomb.” The decision t 
make the H-bomb was obviously not “scientific” 
and was properly made by President Truman 

“All through this case, there is a horribk 
muddling of questions that are scientific, mili 
tary, moral and political,” says Dr. Fitch, and 
I feel 


proposal to 


like adding: “In this account, too.” 4 


bring Dr. Oppenheimer to the 
University of Washington as a guest lecturer 
has been vetoed by 
that it 


interests of the university.” “And in this tale” 


the university president, 


who says would not be “in the bet 
says Dr. Fitch, “the principal resistance to the 


advance of science comes from the scientists 
themselves.” 


Washington, D. C. Sipney Konret 


MENDES-FRANCE = 


Allow me to make a few additions to Sd 
Tas’s informative article, “France after Mende: 
France” [NL, February 21]. 

Contrary to what has been written time and 
again in our press, there will be no municipé 
elections this April in France. There will k 
cantonal elections for the conseillers généraut, 
the men who elect French Senators. The net 
Senatorial elections are due in May or June a 
this year. 

Contrary also to the fuzzy opinions of out 
press, the Gaullist Deputies were among the 
most consistent supporters of MendésFrane 
and he leaned on them heavily. When PMF '# 
the French press liked to refer to him, ® 
flattering imitation of our FDR) made his suf 
prise visit to the Bey of Tunis, he was -_ 
panied by two prominent Gaullists. A Gaullis 
headed the Moroccan and Tunisian departmet 
in his Cabinet. Then came the decision ® 
replace the Radical Socialist Governor-Gene® 
of Algeria with another prominent Gaullis. 
Jacques Soustelle. If Mendés-France had I 
mained in office, all of French North Ain 
would have been under Gaullist control. 

The Gaullist policy toward the North Mt 
cans is much more liberal than that importa 
right-wing segment of the Radical — 
party which follows René Mayer. Soustel® ; 
young, energetic, intelligent and was prepare 
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{ believe. to bring about some needed reforms. 
This would quite naturally have redounded to 
the benefit of the Gaullists in the forthcoming 
elections, and thus made even less secure the 
fragile hold of the Radicals on that part of the 
French Empire. Mayer sought to avert this 
anger to his party by his frontal attack on 
Mendés-France. 

\nother danger, to Mayer’s way of thinking, 
was the change in the mode of electing Deputies 
ought by PMF. This change 
reversion to the prewar system, which favored 


was simply a 


the individual candidate as against the present 
«rutin de liste weighted in favor of the party 
s a whole. Mayer, as a party leader, would 
naturally head the Radical list in Algeria next 
spring and thus could be fairly sure of re- 
election. On the basis of individual merit, he 
would have a much harder time of it. So it was 
humbs down for Mendés-France all along the 
ne with the right wing of his own party. 

\ew York City BENJAMIN PROTTER 


ILL FEELING 


Judging from William E. Bohn’s “Washing- 
ton’s Era of Ill Feeling” (NL, January 24], he 
thinks it frightening that Illinois voters, suc- 
cumbing to the phony “peace” line of desperate 
Paul 


Douglas from the Senate. I watched with in- 


Republicans, almost ousted his friend 
terest that last-minute maneuver and wondered 
ust what effect it would have. Unlike Mr. Bohn, 
| think the reaction is heartening, one of the 
ost encouraging signs of life in John Q. Public 
i many a noisy campaign. 
It proves that he still 
sues, and that the most basic issue with him 


responds to basic 
and his family right now is peace. It suggests 
that, should any rash young politician have the 
werve and a clean enough record to make such 
in appeal honestly, he might get to first base, 
" even second, before being slapped'down by 
ig Brother. And the slap, when it came, would 
from the two-party system, not from the 
oters themselves, 

The “dirty” element in the Republican cam- 
paign was not the charge thrown at the Demo- 
rats, but the implication that the Republicans 
themselves were innocent, or that, given the 
‘ame set of circumstances, they would not have 
acted in the same way. : 


THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


It looks as if Republican slogan-writers stum- 
bled 


could it be that the politicians have known it 


onto a bombshell with that tactic—or 


was there all along? Well, at any rate, it’s 
been safely buried again, so they can all breathe 
easier. 

Eureka, Illinois LenNNA Mar Gara 
William E. almost as 


outraged as the 


Bohn seemed to be 


Democrats over the recent 
campaign strategy of some Republicans. But 
this excellent campaign material might have 
given us a GOP Congress if it had been used 
earlier and more intensively. 

The charge that the Democrats have been 
party and that they coddled Com- 
risks may seem 
to Mr. Bohn, but it 
happens to be true. The record shows that the 
into both World 


Wars by Democratic Presidents who promised 


the war 


munists and security “gro- 


tesquely silly and false” 
nation was lied and tricked 


the voters peace. And it was the stupid or 
treasonable New-Fair Deal Asiatic policies that 
led inevitably to the Korean tragedy. 

I thought 
knew that Reds romped through the 


White House and Government while the Dies 


everybody who keeps up with 


events 
Committee was being ridiculed by President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, and while Harry Dexter 
White and Owen Lattimore were being pro- 
tected by Truman. True, the same things might 
have happened under a Republican administra- 
tion. But who 
failed to seize upon the vulnerability of their 


certainly political strategists 
antagonists would be unworthy of their salt. 
Few New Dealers and their apologists re- 
false” the 
charge that President 
Hoover’s administration was responsible for the 


garded as “grotesquely silly and 


persistent Democratic 
1929 economic collapse. Indeed, Socialists and 
little restraint in 
hurling the most libelous and grotesque charges 


“liberals” have exercised 
against the two major parties and our whole 
system before, during and after political cam- 
paigns. 
New York City Georce S. SCHUYLER 
While two wrongs do not make a right, I 
cannot help wondering where Mr. Bohn was 
when Charlie Michelson was masterminding the 
campaign to discredit President Hoover and the 
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SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS... 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THE New Leaner. We’ve 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself, Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, Tue New 
Leaper, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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FABIANS QE “rarees rs 


‘KLYN on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 
B '\": Glenn Ford « Edw. G. Robinson 
“THE VIOLENT MEN” 
plus 
**BAMBOO PRISON" 


IN 62 COUNTRIES 


the fortnightly newsletter on world 
affairs, WORLD INTERPRETER, is 
highly valued for its unique informa- 
tion, its independence, its reliability. 
Published by WORLDOVER PRESS, 


now in its 2lst year, at Wilton, Conn. 





Edited by Devere and Marie H. Allen. 
$4.00 per year. 


SUPPORT YOUR 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


Ten cents will bring you 


A SAMPLE COPY 






































Who n€eds cHaiNs, 
THats what my uNcLE Said. 


> 


THOUGHTLESS DRIVING 
IS KID STUFF! 





This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 

Buy the New 65c Size 
Save as much as 37c 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”. .. remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








DEAR EDITOR 


Republican party in 1932. Was he raising \; 
voice in righteous indignation? | doubt it, ( 
his voice is raised in this respect only when t) 
nasty Republicans are belaboring the rightes 
Democrats. Nor do | recall him chiding }, 
good Quaker friend, Paul Douglas, in jg; 
when he was loudly proclaiming the sem 
coming of the Republican depression and, in 
dentally, ruining his reputation as an honorah 
and respected economist at the same time, 
Undoubtedly, there were instances during | 
1954 campaign Republicans wer 
overboard on either the war or the Communisy 
theme. These were, however, exceptions. A goo! 


in. which 


reporter would recognize them as such » 
view the whole picture. Mr. Bohn obvious 
chose not to do this, because the exception 
that he so carefully selected make a preti 
set of supporting facts for the conclusion } 
sought. 

Mr. Bohn might have included in his lis 
horrible examples the advertisements appearing 
in the labor papers during the campaign. ¥ 
had a nice little item floating around in w 
industrial areas, too, and I understand it w 
circulated rather widely throughout the cov 
try. The cards read: “If you want to live li 
a dog, VOTE REPUBLICAN.” 

The Farmers Union also had some very pre 
stuff. And the Democratic National Commit 
did not hesitate to bring the depression the 
before the voters in a variety of ways. 

One parting thought: Will the Republic 
Administration save face and redeem itself 
Tue New Leaper if it manages to blunder 
World War III, or can it continue to mente 
now and then that it prefers peace? 
Washington, D. C. Paut R. Sq 


Dr. Bohn replies: 

I was not attempting to give a geneml? 
count of the manners and morals of Amen@ 
campaigns. | giving a ‘7 
detailed account of a particular propaga 
drive carried on by the Republican camp? 
committee in 1954. The heart of this drive # 
the pretense that the Democrats had ## 
and were thus responsible for all of our 


political was 


wars. This way of campaigning against ™ 
Democrats was false. silly and wicked. 

In answer, Mr. Squires mentions a rather» 
joke perpetrated by some Democrat in com 
tion with Secretary Wilson’s awkward referes” 
to dogs. The rest of his defense goes bet 
Herbert Hoover and Charlie met 
” 


was more than twenty years ago. What 
describing happened a few months 46° ' 
under the present Republican National 
mittee. What Charlie Michelson did to 


dent Hoover hardly seems relevant. 


The New Lesié 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


Norman Angell in THE New Leaver of Feb- 
nary 14 demolishes the blind faith some of us 
«ce had in the inevitable good judgment of 
the masses. Yet, despite his keen historical 
sespective, Sir Norman fails to tell us how to 
defeat modern totalitarianism. 

The majority of Germans, Russians and 
Chinese never chose Nazism or Communism in 
: free election. Historical conditions prevented 
the alternatives to dictatorship from seeming 
dear or attractive enough so that the people 
were determined to attain them. Fanatical 
ninorities imposed ruthless governments on the 
helpless majority. 

Neither Americans nor Britons today blame 
the Russian people for the kind of regime that 
oppresses them. We were far more emotional 
when we blamed and hated the Germans in 
both World Wars. 

It is difficult to arouse people of the democ- 
meies to an hysterical acceptance of war. 
Now we are all too tragically aware of the cost 
ad futility of armed combat. The danger is 
that a few men in the Kremlin or in Peking 
vill go too far in their aggressive designs under 
the delusion that the free world won't fight. 
Hitler didn’t think England and France would 


foto war in 1939 over his invasion of Poland. 


Many Americans did come under the spell 
if General MacArthur in 1951, and then were 
led for a short time by the demagogy of 
snator McCarthy. The people can be emotion- 
ily stampeded by promises to settle complex 
ssues by simple but dangerous remedies. There 
so guarantee that dictators won’t make more 
“tious mistakes because of their isolation from 
public opinion and ultimate reality. 

Philadelphia Watter R. Storey 





Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


‘debating i issues of the day with lead- 
in writers and public figures on 


"The New Leader" Forum 
of his “Spotlight-New York” 


every Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


‘A Larry Curtis Production) 
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A GRAND MOVIE! 
A GREAT LOVE STORY! 
A UWindeyful HOLIDAY SHOW! 


“HIGHEST RATING! 
Has wit, broad humor and genu- 
ine pathos. A fine picture!” 
— News 


“ONE OF THE SCREEN 
GREATS! Don't miss it!” 


— Journal-American 


“TYRONE POWER IS 

.. SUPERB! MAUREEN 
» O'HARA IS PERFECT!” 

si — Herald Tribune 
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TYRONE rer 
MAUREEN OHARA 


. JOHN FORD'S 


THE LONG GRAY LINE 


A COLUMBIA PICTURE 


costaring RODErt FRANCIS * Donald CRISP * Ward BOND 
Betsy PALMER « Phil CAREY 


Screen Play by EDWARD HOPE - Based upon “Bringing Up the Brass” by Marty Maher and Nardi Reeder Campion « Produced 
by ROBERT ARTHUR + Directed by JOHN FORD 


CAPITOL 


Bway at 5ist St. 
DOORS OPEN 10 A.M 
LAST FEATURE 12 MIDNITE 











~/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“HIT THE DECK’’ 
in CinemaScope and Color starring 
JAWE POWELL - TONY MARTIN - DEBBIE REYNOLDS - WALTER PIDGEON 
VIC DAMONE - GENE RAYMOND - ANN MILLER - RUSS TAMBLYN 


Directed by ROY ROWLAND «+ Produced by JOE PASTERNAK + An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “SPRING RHYTHMS"—Gala new revue produced by 
Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige 
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GARBO 
BREAKING RECORDS! 


uom's "' CAMILLE" 


TRANS-LUX 
* 


at: 12:30, 2:30, 4:30, 6:30, 8:40, 11:00 adée 
57th St. at Gth Ave. e JU. 5-4448 
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Every 60 seconds of every year FOUR 
Americans are injured seriously . . . so 
seriously that their lives depend on im- 
mediate transfusions. 


Startling? Yes, but serious injuries are 
only one of the reasons why blood is 
needed constantly. Every day thousands 
of men, women and children MUST have 


FOUR more Americans will need blood... urgently! 


blood for medical and surgical treatment. 


In addition, we must continue to build a 
national reserve of blood as insurance 
against future disasters and emergencies. 


You can help supply the blood that 


America needs constantly ... 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


the blood you give helps someone live! 


GIVE BLOOD NO 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 














